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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 



Although The Kapalikas and Kalamukhas has become recognized as 
a standard work on these two Saivite sects of medieval India, it has never 
had an adequate distribution in India, despite the fact that it was originally 
jointly published both in India and the U.S.A. by Thompson Press and 
the University of California Press respectively. Hopefully this new edition 
by Motilal Banarsidass will largely solve this problem. The new edition 
also gives me the opportunity to present two new appendices that 
summarize the discoveries relevant to these sects and the analyses of them 
that other scholars have made since the book’s original publication in 
1972. Except for a few minor corrections, the original text of the book 
remains intact. The new material described and discussed in the two new 
appendices has not been integrated into the bibliography and index, but 
extensive cross-references are included in the notes to the appendices 
as well as complete biographical citations. The photograph on the dust 
jacket of this new edition is of a standing sculpture of Lakullsa found 
at Alampur, (Mehabubnagar, A.P.) 10th- 1 1th century. The photo archives 
of the American Institute of Indian Studies in Ramnagar, Varanasi, kindly 
supplied the original photograph. 



New Delhi 
April, 1990 



David N. Lorcnzen 




PREFACE 



This study attempts to give as complete as possible a description 
of two extinct ^aivite sects— The Kapalikas and the Kalamukhas. 
In a Christian context the concept of a 'sect’ embodies three essential 
features : a specific doctrine (including a prescribed mode of 
worship), a priesthood, and a well-defined and exclusive laity. 
The structure of Hindu ‘sects’ is in general much more amorphous 
than that of Christian ones. In most cases more emphasis is placed 
on doctrine and mode of worship than on organisation. The 
Sanskrit words most often used for the Kapalika, Kalamukha 
and Pasupata ‘sects’-— the groups discussed in this study— are 
darsana, samaya and mata. The basic meaning of these words 
is ‘doctrine.’ Each of the three groups also had its own priesthood. 
That of the Kalamukhas appears to have been the best organised. 
Several Kalamukha monasteries (mathas), each under a single 
head (matha-pati) , controlled temples in the regions surrounding 
them. It is doubtful, however, whether any of the three groups 
had its own exclusive laity. An ordinary farmer or merchant might 
have called himself a Buddhist, Jain, Vaisnava, or Saivite, but 
probably not a Kapalika, Kalamukha or Pasupata. Records 
indicate that persons supported priesthoods of different and even 
hostile ‘sects’ without feeling disloyal. For this reason it might be 
more appropriate to speak of Kalamukha, Pasupata and Kapalika 
‘monastic orders’ rather than ‘sects.’ Since, however, the term 
‘monastic order’ does not usually imply a separate doctrinal or 
philosophical position, we will remain content with the word ‘sect.’ 

Unfortunately no religious texts of either the Kapalikas or the 
Kalamukhas have survived. Their portraits must be drawn from 
accounts by their opponents and, in the case of the Kalamukhas, 
from the information contained in epigraphic grants to their 
temples. The comments on both sects by Yamunacarya and his 
famous pupil Ramanuja make the best starting point. 

Many of the remarks by these two Vaisnava sages about the 
Kapalikas are confirmed and enlarged by the numerous descriptions 
of Kapalika ascetics in Sanskrit literature. Of particular importance 
are two dramas— Bhavabhuti’s Malati-Mddhava and Kr$namisra’s 
Prabodhacandrodaya— and two legendary accounts of the life of 
Saipkaracarya— Madhavacarya’s Samkara-digvijaya and Ananda- 
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giri’s Samkara-vijaya . Although nearly all of the sources for the 
Kapalikas are fictional and written from a hostile point of view, 
the overall picture they give is detailed enough and consistent 
enough to ensure that it is reasonably authentic. The discovery 
of two or three inscriptions from what must have been Kapalika 
temples at least guarantees their existence. 

Apart from the remarks of Yamunacarya and Ramanuja, 
the sources for the Kalamukhas are nearly all epigraphic ones. 
The majority of the grants to Kalamukha temples have been 
found in what is today Mysore State and date from the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries a.d. Most are written in Kannada, the 
language of the region. In general they provide more information 
about the history than the doctrine and cult of the sect. The religious 
information that they do contain tends to discredit rather than 
corroborate Yamunacarya and Ramanuja. Most importantly, 
the records indicate that the Kalamukhas were an offshoot of the 
Pasupatas, a sect about which a good deal is known from surviving 
religious texts as well as from inscriptions. 

Few modern scholars have paid much attention to either the 
Kapalikas or Kalamukhas. One of the earliest reputable discussions 
of the two sects is in R.G. Bhandarkar’s Vaisnavism, Saivism and 
Minor Religious Systems (1913). Bhandarkar limits himself to a 
brief summary of the accounts of Ramanuja, Madhavacarya, 
Anandagiri, and Bhavabhuti. Although he admits that 'there 
appears to be a confusion between the sects of Kapalikas and 
Kalamukhas’ in Ramanuja’s account, Bhandarkar seems to accept 
that the Kalamukhas were ‘the most extreme sect.’ This view, 
which has been accepted by many subsequent writers, is, I feel, 
an incorrect one. For a truer picture of the Kalamukhas one must 
look to their inscriptions. No comprehensive study of Kalamukha 
epigraphy has so far been attempted, but worthwhile discussions 
of the Kalamukha Sakti-parisad at Belagave are found in J.F. 
Fleet’s ‘Inscriptions at Ablur’ and in A.V. Subbiah’s ‘A Twelfth 
Century University in Mysore.’ A great number of Kalamukha 
inscriptions are edited and translated by B.L. Rice in Epigraphia 
Carnatica. Other inscriptions have been edited, and often translated, 
by various scholars in Epigraphia fndica, South Indian Inscriptions , 
Indian Antiquary , and other journals. For the Kapalikas only one 
modern scholar merits special mention— K.K*. Handiqui. He 
devotes several pages to the sect in his brilliant study of the tenth 
century background to Somadeva’s Yasastilaka and in a note on 
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Somasiddhanta in his translation of Sriharsa’s Naisadhacarita. 
I have included a fairly comprehensive list of the many modern 
studies of the Pasupatas at the beginning of chapter six. 

In the present study I haVe attempted to gather together for the 
first time all the available source materials on the Kapalikas and 
Kalamukhas and to extract a coherent account of their history, 
doctrines and religious practices. 

With the Kapalikas I have first presented these source materials 
in as readable a form as possible and saved most of my analysis 
of them for a separate chapter. This arrangement has necessitated 
a good number of repetitions of important references for which 
I ask the reader’s indulgence. The reconstruction of Kapalika 
cult and doctrine is admittedly speculative owing to the distorted 
and fragmentary character of the evidence. For this reason I have 
had to repeatedly qualify my remarks with words and phrases 
such as 'probably,’ ‘possibly,’ ‘perhaps,’ ‘seems to,’ ‘tends to 
suggest,’ etc. Of greatest importance is the identification and des- 
cription of the peculiar vow of the Kapalikas called the Mahavrata. 
It is this vow, I believe, that provides the key to a proper under- 
standing of many of their unorthodox ascetic practices. 

The subject of tantric religion is potentially a rather controversial 
one, and some of my comments might raise the hackles of those 
concerned for the image of Indian religion. The axes I have to 
grind do not include the wilful denigration of things Indian, and 
I have tried at all times simply to draw the most reasonable 
conclusion the evidence afforded. 

The presentation in a readable form of the profuse epigraphic 
evidence on the Kalamukhas was a more difficult task. My main 
object has been to demonstrate the great importance of this sect 
in tenth to thirteenth century Mysore and to rescue it from the 
tantric limbo to which it was relegated by Ramanuja, R.G. 
Bhandarkar and others. 

The last chapter discusses the Pasupata ancestry of the 
Kalamukhas, particularly the date and life of the Pasupata- 
Kalamukha saint Lakulisa. Many of my remarks are in the nature 
of criticisms and cautionary notes about the conclusions of modern 
scholars. Included, with some trepidation, is a criticism of Professor 
Ingalls’ theory of the shamanistic origin of this sect. 

Several technical details must be mentioned. The critical apparatus 
I have used is based for the most part on K.L. Turabian’s A Manual 
for Writers of Term Papers, Theses and Dissertations . Brackets 
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are mainly used for my additions to translations of other scholars. 
Additions to my own translations are put in parentheses. The 
words ‘Saivite’ and ‘Saiva’ are distinguished., The former is applied 
to anyone who specially worships the god Siva, the latter to a 
Saivite who follows Saiva-Siddhanta. The spelling of Indian place 
names is always a problem. In general I have used the versions 
given in the Government of India’s Road Map of India (2d edition). 
For the names of small villages and other places not on this map, 
I have normally used the spellings given in my sources. 

Sanskrit words are transliterated according to the system now 
used by most Indologists. Nasal-consonant combinations are 
transliterated as in Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 
Thus I have written ‘Samkara’ not ‘Sankara.’ In order to avoid 
confusion— especially between ‘c’ and ‘ch’— I have also made 
uniform the spelling of Sanskrit words in quotes and translations 
of other scholars, though not in the titles of their books and articles. 
Translations from Sanskrit are my own unless otherwise specified. 
Since my knowledge of Kannada is more limited, I have normally 
relied on the translations of Rice, Fleet, Barnett, and others for 
the Kalamukha epigraphy in this language. I have also had the 
help of Dr. H. Ullrich of Michigan State University and Professor 
H.S. Biligiri of Deccan College, Poona. I am particularly grateful 
for Professor Biligiri’s excellent translation of the important 
record describing the exploits of Bonteyamuni of Hoipbal. 

Several other persons have contributed suggestions, criticisms 
and linguistic assistance. I would specially like to thank Mr. 
Venugopalan of Deccan College; Professor J.W. de Jong, Dr. 
S.A.A. Rizvi and Dr. K.H.J. Gardiner of the Australian National 
University; and Dr. T.R. Trautman of the University of Michigan. 
For instruction and encouragement in the earlier stages of my 
study of ancient India I am indebted to Professor J.W. Spellman 
of Windsor University and to Dr. J.G. de Casparis and Mr. J.E.B. 
Gray of the School of Oriental and African Studies. By far my 
greatest debt of gratitude is owed to my mentor, Professor A.L. 
Basham. The present work is based on a thesis prepared under 
his supervision and for which he gave unstinting advice, assistance 
and encouragement. 

Financial support for my studies has been provided by my parents, 
my wife, the American Institute of Indian Studies— which contri- 
buted an invaluable year in India— and the Australian National 
University. Neither the American Institute nor the Australian 
National University is to be held responsible for the contents of 
this work. 
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FOUR SAIVITE SECTS 



Brahma-sutra Commentaries 

Several Sanskrit commentators on Brahma-sutra ii. 2. 37 criticise 
the doctrines and practices of religious sects which preach devotion 
to Siva and philosophical dualism. Samkaracarya ( c . 788-820) 
mentions only the MaheSvaras. 1 It is clear from his discussion that 
they are the same as the Pasupatas. Vacaspati MiSra (c. 850) 
divides these Mahesvaras into four groups— Saivas, Pasupatas, 
Kapalikas, and Karunika-siddhantins. 2 Bhaskaracarya (c. 850) 
repeats this division but replaces the Karunika-siddhantins with 
Kathaka-siddhantins. 3 Other commentators are said to call this 
last group Karuka-siddhantins. 4 Yamunacarya ( c . 1050), the 
teacher of Ramanuja, lists together Saivas, Pasupatas, Kapalas, 
and Kalamukhas in his Agama-pramanya . 5 Ramanuja (c. 1017- 
1137) repeats his preceptor’s comments, in large part verbatim, 
in his Sri-bhasya . 6 Most later commentators also seem to follow 
Yamuna’s classification. Although the Karuka-, Karunika-, 
Kathaka-siddhantins are only described very cursorily, they are 
apparently identical with the Kalamukhas. 

The comments of Yamunacarya and Ramanuja contain valuable 
information, but have been accepted too uncritically by modern 
scholars. In some places Ramanuja’s SrT-bhasya is ambiguous and 
his remarks about the Kalamukhas tlo not always harmonise 
with what is otherwise known about them. 7 Also, he does not 
maintain consistently clear distinctions between the four sects. 
SQmetimes he seems to describe them collectively, at other times 

1 Brahma-sutra-bhasya, ed. B. Sastri, ii. 2. 37. 

2 Bhamati, ed. B. Sastri, ii. 2. 37. 

^Brahma-sutra-bhasya , ed. V.P. Dvivedin, ii. 2. 37. 

4 R.G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism Saivism and Minor Religious Systems , p. 12 i. 
This name is also found in M. Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit- English Dictionary, 
but we have not found a commentary containing it. 

5 Quoted in K.^C. Handiqui’s notes to Sriharsa’s Naisadhacarita, p. 644. 

6 Ed. R.D. Karmarkar, ii. 2. 35-37. 

7 Since the full text of Yamuna’s Agama-pramanya was not available to us, we 
will follow Ramanuja’s $ri-bhasya . The translations of this are our own. 
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individually. He first identifies the four sects which follow the 
doctrine of Pasupati and then adds : 

All these make an analysis of reality and a hypothesis about 
the attainment of bliss in this world and the next which 
are opposed to the Vedas. They make a distinction between 
the instrumental and material cause (nimittopaddnayor 
bhedam) and designate Pasupati as the instrumental cause 
(but not the material cause of the Universe ). 8 

In this respect the four sects appear to be the same. This is, no 
doubt, an oversimplification, but each may well have propounded 
a dualistic metaphysics. 

Ramanuja next discusses the main features of Kapala (Kapalika) 
worship : 

As the Kapalas declare : k He who knows the essence of 
the six insignia (mudrika-satka) , who is proficient in the 
highest mudra , and who meditates on the Self as seated in 
the vulva (bhagasana-stha ) , attains nirvana They define the 
six insignia (mudra) as the kanthika (necklace ), 9 the rucaka 
(another neck ornament), the kundala (earring), the sikha - 
mani (crest-jewel), ashes, and the sacred thread. A person 
bearing these insignia is not born again in this world . 10 

Yamunacarya makes the important addition that they have two 
secondary insignia ( upamudra) —the skull (kapala) and the club 
(khatvahga)M Most Saivite ascetics smear their bodies with ashes 
and wear sacred threads, but the skull and khatvanga are mostly 
peculiar to the Kapalikas. The term kundala is used for the earrings 
of the Kapalikas in a number of sources, and in Bhavabhuti’s 
Malati-Madhava a female Kapalika bears the name Kapala- 
kundala . 12 Large earrings made of rhinoceros horn or other material 
are a distinguishing feature of a related group of tantric ascetics, 
the Kanphata Yogins (kan^e ar, phata- split). Their earrings are 
of two basic types— a flat one called darsana and a round one called 
kundala . Both are known as mudras. n Statues of Lakullsa, the 



8 ii. 2. 35-37. 

9 Yamunacarya reads karnika in place of kanthika. Quoted in Sriharsa, p. 644. 
10 ii. 2. 35-37. 

ll Quoted in Srihar§a, p. 644. 

12 See below, pp . 56-57. 

B G.S. Ghurye, Indian Sadhus, pp. 135-136. 
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Pasupata-Kalamukha saint, also commonly display large earrings. 
The other insignia in Ramanuja’s list, the neck ornaments and 
crest-jewel, are nowhere else specially connected with the Kapalikas. 

The phrase ‘proficient in the highest mudra ' or ‘most skilful 
in (the use of) mudras ' ( para-mudra-visarada ) is difficult to 
interpret. R.G. Bhandarkar explains it as he ‘who is skilful 
in their [the six insignia’s] use ,’ 14 but it is not easy to see how 
these insignia can be ‘used’. In tantric literature the term 
mudra is one of the five Ma-sounds which designate the principal 
ingredients of the central tantric ritual ( pahca-makara-sadhana) : 
madya (liquor), mamsa (meat), matsya (fish), mudra , and maithuna 
(coition). Here mudra has a variety of meanings. In Hindu tantras 
it usually denotes parched grain, kidney beans, or any cereal 
believed to possess aphrodisiac qualities . 15 In Buddhist tantric 
works, on the other hand, it usually refers to the female partner 
in the ritual. In Buddhist tantric yoga, the four stages in the pro- 
duction of bodhi-citta are also called mudras . They are karma - 
mudra , dharma-mudra , maha-mudra , and samaya-mudrd. 16 In 
non-tantric religious usage, and often in tantric works as well, 
mudra denotes various ritual gestures, especially ones made with 
the hands. More generally it simply means ‘mark’ or ‘insignia’ 
as in the ‘set of six insignia’ (mudrd-satka) mentioned above. 
Bhandarkar’s interpretation of Ramanuja’s phrase is still the best 
one, but most of the other meanings of mudra are also possible. 

The meditation on the ‘Self as seated in the vulva ’ 17 is reminiscent 
of the Buddhist tantric maxim: ‘Buddha-hood resides in the 
woman’s vulva .’ 18 The term bhaga (vulva) also has a variety of 
meanings, especially in the Buddhist Tantras. Many of these texts 
begin with the words : ‘Once upon a time the Lord of all Tathagatas 
. . . was dwelling in the vulvae of the vq/ra-women .’ 19 This is an 
example of what Bharati calls afferent san<//zJ-terminology— the 
use of object words, frequently erotic ones, to ‘intend’ metaphysical 
or mystical concepts . 20 Here the commentators explain bhaga as 



14 P 127. 

15 A. Bharati, The Tantric Tradition, p. 242. * 

16 S.B. Dasgupta, An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism, pp. 174-75. 

17 Bhagasana-stham dtmanam dhyatvd. 

incited by L. de la Valtee Poussin, ‘Tantrism (Buddhist),’ ERE, XII, 196. 
^‘ekasmin samaye bhagavan sarva-tathagata-kaya-vak-citta-hrdaya-vajra-yo$it- 
bhage$u vijahara.’ Trans. Bharati, p. 170. 

20Ibid., p. 173. 
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the ‘void-element’ (kha-dhdtu) or the ‘void’ (sunyata), and also 
as Prajna, the female personification of enlightenment. 21 

The use of the term nirvana instead of its Hindu equivalent, 
moksa or mukti, is again suggestive of a Buddhist or Vajrayana 
context although nirvana is also used in some Saivite tantric litera- 
ture such as the famous, though admittedly late, Mahdnirvdna- 
tanira . Another Buddhist connection is found in the vernacular 
songs (caryas) of the Sahajiya Buddhist saint Kanhapada. He 
elevates the Kapalika to the rank of perfected yogin. 22 Vajrayana 
literature also refers to ritual paraphernalia typical of Kapalika 
worship— such as bones, blood, flesh, and skulls— more often than 
Hindu Tantras do. 

Nonetheless, all Sanskrit sources claim that the Kapalika s 
worship the Hindu deity Bhairava-§iva and his consort. There is 
little doubt, therefore, that the Kapalikas were a Saivite sect. 
The Buddhist parallels indicate that they must have also had some 
connection with Buddhist tantrism, but, in the absence of additional 
evidence, it is useless to speculate about what this may have been. 
Yamunacarya and Ramanuja continue their discussion with some 
comments about the last of the four sects, the Kalamukhas. Both 
authors should have been acquainted with these ascetics since the 
sect was influential in South India, particularly in the Mysore 
region, between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries. Yamunacarya 
is believed to have spent most of his life in Kanci. His disciple 
divided most of his time between this city and Srirangam, about 
150 miles to the south. He also made pilgrimages to other parts 
of India. Contemporary Kalamukha monasteries in the Madras 
region existed at Tiruvanakkoyil in Chingleput District, Vedal in 
North Arcot District, Koyil Tevarayanpettai in Tanjore District, 
and Koduipbajur in Tiruchchirappali District— none very far from 
Kanci or Srirangam. 23 

Ramanuja’s portrait of the sect, however, is quite different from 
the one obtained ffom Kalamukha epigraphs or from the works 
of their parent sect, the Pasupatas. Sri-bhasya ii. 2. 35-37 states : 

Likewise, the Kalamukhas designate (the following) as the 
means of securing all desires in this world and the next : 
eating from a skullbowl, besmearing the body ( snana) with 



21 Dasgupta, pp. 105, 120-21. 

22S.B. Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 57-58, 90, 103-104. 
^See below, pp: 165-67. 
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the ashes of a corpse, eating those (ashes), bearing a staff 
(laguda), keeping a pot of wine (surd), and using that pot 
for worship of the gods (deva-puja) , etc. 

Much of this description seems more appropriate to the Kapalikas. 
Only two items are associated with the Kalamukhas in other 
sources— -the bath in ashes and the staff (laguda). The bath in 
ashes is one of the central rituals prescribed in the Pasupata-sutra 24 
The supposed author of this work, Lakulisa, is held in equally high 
esteem by both the Pasupatas and Kalamukhas. His name indicates 
that he also carried a staff (lakula). 25 The words lakula and laguda 
are synonymous and etymologically identical. The Kapalikas, on 
the other hand, normally carry a khafvanga or a trident ( trisula ), 
Elsewhere in the Agama-prdmanya, Yamunacarya speaks of a 
fourfold division of the tantras : Saiva, PaSupata, Saumya, and 
Llguda. 3 * This clearly corresponds to the four sects : §aiva, 
Pliupata, KflpSla, and KSlSmukha. 

Eating from a skull bowl and worshipping the gods with a pot 
of wine are items especially associated with the Kapalikas, not 
the Kalamukhas. Sanskrit sources usually portray Kapalikas as 
charlatan ascetics who wander about with a skull begging bowl 
and drink liquor freely for mundane as well as ritual purposes. 
They also wear the ashes of the dead although no source claims 
that they eat them. 

The seeming confusion in Ramanuja’s account between the 
K&p&likas and Kalamukhas was noticed by R.G. Bhandarkar who 
concluded (p. 128) that ‘people do not seem to have made a sharp 
dintinction’ between them. G.S. Ghurye has suggested (p. 128) 
that by the twelfth century, the time of the greatest number of 
Kftllmukha epigraphs, the sect ‘had purged itself of, or had at 
least suppressed, the more objectionable practices.’ Bhandarkar’s 
theory is the more plausible one, but neither is very satisfactory. 
There were in fact considerable differences between the two sects, 
and Yamuna and Ramanuja must have known how to distinguish 
them. Ghurye’s theory fails to account for the fact that the earliest 
Kfil&mukha record, an inscription of a.d. 810, shows no more 
evidence of religious extremism than any of their later records. 
One might suggest a more sinister explanation. At the time of 



2<Ed. R.A. Sastri, i. 2. 

J5 Scc below, p. 108. 

2ft Quoted in §rihar$a, p. 643. 
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Yamuna and Ramanuja the Kalamukhas were rapidly gaining 
popular and even royal support in South India. The two Vai$nava 
priests may have purposely confused the two Saivite sects in order 
to discredit their more important rivals. 

Sri-bhdsya ii. 2. 35-37 next gives a list of religious paraphernalia 
prescribed in the Saivagamas : ‘the rosary of rudrdk$a seeds in 
the hand, a single mass of matted hair on the head, the skull-bowl, 
the besmearing the body with ashes, etc.’ Presumably Ramanuja 
means to associate these items with the §aiva sect, but with the 
exception of the skull-bowl, which does not belong with the Saivas 
anyway, all the items are part of the costume of most types of 
Saivite ascetics. ' 

This list may be compared with the only significant epigraphic 
description of a Kalamukha ascetic. A grant of a.d. 1252-53 from 
Munavalli in Belgaum District praises the Kalamukha rayarajaguru 
Sarvesvaradeva : ‘whose body was sprinkled with ashes; who 
wore a small piece of cloth around the loins, and the hairy skin 
of an antelope; who carried a rosary of Rudrak$as. . . ,’ 27 The 
loincloth and antelope skin as well as the ashes and rudrdksas are 
standard equipment for most Saivite^ascetics. No mention is made 
of wine pots or skull bowls. 

Ramanuja’s &ri-bha$ya ii. 2. 35-37 concludes with a disparaging 
description of the Kapala vow (vrata) : 

Likewise, they (? = the Saivagamas, the four sects, the 
Kapalas) state that even men belonging to lower castes 
can attain the status of Brahmana and the highest dsrama 
(=samnyasa, mendicancy) by means of certain special rites. 
(For it is said) : ‘One instantly becomes a Brahmana merely 
by the process of initiation. A man becomes a great ascetic 
( yati ) by undertaking the Kapala vow.’ 

This may be compared with the following verse from the Kularnava- 
tantra : ‘Gone is the §udra-hood of the Sudra and the Brahmana- 
hood of the Brahmana ( vipra) ; there is no division into castes for 
one who is consecrated by initiation.’ 28 Hostility to caste conscious- 
ness is a normal feature of tantric worship and is consistently 
espoused by Kapalikas in Sanskrit literature. From a modern point 



27 J.F. Fleet (ed. and trans.), ‘Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions Relating to 
Yadava Kings of Devagiri,’ JBBRAS , XII (1876), 40. 

^Ed. T. Vidyaratna, xiv. 91. 
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of view this hostility may be commended, but for orthodox Hindu 
writers such as Ramanuja an attack on caste was an attack on the 
whole divinely ordained social order ( varndsrama-dharma ). 

There are also limitations to this tantric rejection of caste which 
Ramanuja does not choose to note. In most tantric works the 
denial of caste occurs only in ritual situations. In day-to-day 
affairs, caste distinctions are still maintained. Thus Kuldrnava - 
tantra viii.101 says : ‘In this cakra (circle of worship) there is no 
division into castes. Everyone (in it) is declared to be equal with 
Siva.’ Elsewhere, however, this text prescribes different lengths of 
studentship for members of different classes. The Mahanirvana - 
tantra seems to accept class divisions without qualification. 29 
The transcending of caste barriers in a ritual context has little or 
nothing to do with rational materialist arguments. It is part of a 
mystical reversal and revaluation of all values, eine Umwertung 
alter Werte, valid only in the sacred circle of worship. In the supra- 
mundane universe of the ritual, opposites coalesce and change 
places— the lowest is highest and the highest lowest. 30 In relation 
to caste, this mystical principle culminates with the apotheosis of 
the dombi( washerwoman) in Kanhapada’s tantric Buddhist songs. 31 

Puraqas and Other Sources 

Several Puranas and a few other works contain lists incorporating 
some or all of the sects in the fourfold classification of the Brahma - 
sutra) commentators. The following table compares the commen- 



taries with these 


other sources : 




Bhaskaracarya 32 


Kapalika 


Pasupata 




Kathaka- 

siddhantin 


Saiva 


Vacaspati 


Kapalika 


Pasupata 


MiSra 33 


Karupika- 

siddhantin 


Saiva 



29 Ed. and trans. J. Woodroffe, chap. viii. 

30 See Bharati, p. 234, and M. Eliade, Yoga : Immortality and Freedom, p. 261. 
M See Dasgupta, Obscure . . pp. 57, 99, 102-106. 
i2 Brahma-sutra-bhasya ii. 2. 37. 

33 BhamatT ii. 2. 37. 
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Yamunacarya 34 
& Ramanuja 35 


Kapalika 

Kalamukha 


Pasupata 

Saiva 




Yamunacarya 36 


Saumya 

Lagucja 


Pasupata 

Saiva 




Kurma Purana 


Kapala 37 
Nakula or 
Lakula 


Pasupata 


Also Varna, 
Bhairava & 
Paficaratra 




Soma 38 
Lakura or 
Lanjana or 
Vakula 


Pasupata 


Also Varna 
& Bhairava 




Soma 3 * 9 

Langala 

(Laguna) 


Pasupata 


Also Varna 
& Bhairava 


Narddlya P 40 


Kapala 

Mahavrata- 

dhara 


Pasupata 

Siddhanta- 

marga 




Siva P, Vdya - 
viya-samhita 41 


Kapala 

Mahavrata- 

dhara 


Pasupata 

Siddhanta- 

marga 




Skanda P 42 


Kahkala 


PaSupta 


Also 



Kalamukha Saiva Mahavrata 



**Agama-pramanya, quoted in §rihar§a, p. 643. 

^SrT-bha?ya ii. 35-37. 

36 Quoted in §rihar$a, p. 643. 

37 Ed. N. Mukhopadhyaya, i. 16 (p. 184). 

^ii. 12 (p. 740). Lakura is probably a mistake for Lakula. 

39 Uparibhdga . 37. 147, cited by Handiqui, p. 463. We do not know from which 
edition of the Puraija this reference comes. Commenting on this verse, Appaya 
Dik$ita (cited ibid.) reads Lagu4a (holding a staff) for Langala (a plough). Laguna 
is a better reading. 

4G Uttarakhanda. 31. 103, cited by A.P. Karmarkar, The Vratya or Dravidian 
Systems , p. 220. 

41 Ed. Mallikarjunafcastri, ii. 24. 177. 

42 Arundcala-Ma. 10. 65, cited by Karmarkar, p, 220. 
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Skanda P. 
Suta-samhita 43 


Kapala 

Lakula 


Pasupata 


Also Soma 


Svayambhu PM 


Soma 

Va(La)kula 


Pasupata 

Saiva 




Vamana P. 


Kapalika 45 

Kaladamana 


Pasupata 

Saiva 






Mahavratin 46 

Kalamukha 


Pasupata 

Saiva 


Also 

Mahapasupata 
& several 
others 


Vaiiffha & 
Linxa Ps. A1 


Soma 

Nakula 




Also Lokayata 
& Bhairava 


Anandagiri 48 




Pasupata 

Saiva 


Also Ugra, 
Raudra, 
Bhatta, & 
Jamgama 


Rajasekhara 49 


Mahavrata- 

dhara 

Kalamukha 


Pasupata 

Saiva 


- 


Saktisahgama- 
tantra 50 


Kalamukha 


Pasupata 

Saiva 


Also 6 
others 



43 Ed. V.S. Panaslkara, Yajnavaibhavakhanda. 22. 3. 

44 Qupted in Isana-Sivaguru-paddhati , Pt. Ill, Kriyapada, chap, i, cited by V.S. 
Pathak, History of Saiva Cults in Northern India from Inscriptions , p. 3. 
45 Verikatesvara Press edition, vi. 87. 

46 lxvii. 10-20. 

47 In a verse attributed to these two Puranas by the Tantradhikdrinirnaya, cited by 
C. Chakravarti, Tantras : Studies on their Religion and Literature , p. 51. 

48 Samkara-vijaya , cited by Pathak, p. 4. 

* 9 §addarsana-samuccaya, cited by Pathak, p. 21. On p. 2. Pathak incorrectly 
attributes this verse to Haribhadra’s Saddarsana-samuccaya. 

50 Ed. B. Bhattacharya, i. 5. 92-93. 
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Siddha- 
siddhanta- 
paddhati 51 


Kapalika 

Kalamukha 


Pasupata 

Saiva 


Also 

Mahavrata- 
dhara & 5 
others 


Suprabhedagama 52 


Sauma 

Lakula 


Pasupata 

Saiva 




Malkapuram 
Stone Inscri. 53 


Sivasasana 

Kalanana 


Pasupata 

Saiva 





It is evident from this table that the sects had several alternate 
names. The most important variants are : Lakula, Nakula and 
Laguna for Kalamukha; Soma and Saumya for Kapala; and 
Mahavrata-dhara for both Kapala and Kalamukha. The term 
Sivasasana from the Malkapuram inscription does not necessarily 
refer to the Kapalikas since this identification is based merely on 
an analogy with the standard fourfold division. 54 The term Kahkala 
(skeleton) from the Skanda Purana almost certainly refers to the 
Kapalika sect, but the fifth item of this list, Mahavrata, often 
denotes this sect also. Kalanana (blackfaced) from the Malkapuram 
inscription is merely a synonym for Kalamukha. A tenth century 
grant to a Kalamukha priest at Kodumbalur (Tiruchchirappali 
District) similarly mentions fifty Asitavaktra (black-faced) ascetics 
residing at his monastery. 55 Although the literal meaning of 
Kaladamana (time-subduing) from the Vamana Purana is consi- 
derably different, it is evidently another variant of Kalamukha 
and Kalanana. The originator of the Kaladamana doctrine was 
named Kalasya (black-faced). 56 

Most of these sources merely enumerate the sects or say that 
their doctrines were revealed by Siva. A few works openly condemn 



siCited by Pathak, p. 26. 

52 Cited by Pathak, p. 3. 

53 Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society , IV, 147, cited by Pathak, p. 3. 

54 The verse reads : ‘upeyu$am §aiva-tapodhananaip Kalanananaip §iva$asana- 
nam / vidyarthinaip Pa^upata-vratanam apy anna-vastradi-samarpanaya//.’ Cited 
by Pathak, p. 3. Some of the four terms in this verse may be adjectives rather than 
nouns. 

55 K.A.N. Sastri, ‘The Kodumbalur Inscription of Vikrama-Kesari,’ JORM, 
VII (1933), 9. 

56 Vamana Purana vi. 90. 
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the sects. In the Kurma Purana Siva says : fc I have declared other 
sastras which are a source of confusion in this world and are 
opposed to the words of the Vedas. The Vama, Pasupata, Soma, 
Langala, and Bhairava ( sastras ) are declared to be outside the 
Vedas and are not to be served.’ 57 Yamunacarya is equally critical : 
‘Saiva, Pasupata, Saumya, and Laguda are designated as the 
fourfold division of the Tantras. One should not make a mixture 
(of these with Vedic rites).’ 58 The Sktinda Purana , however, at one 
point declares that only five of the twenty-eight agamas lead to 
the path of liberation : the Kalamukha, Kankala, Saiva, Pasupata, 
and Mahavrata. 59 

The remarks of the Vamana Purana vi. 86-92 are the most 
interesting. It states that Brahma created four groups which 
worshipped Hara (Siva) and gave them each a sastra : The first 
is known as Saiva, then Pasupata . . . , then the third Kaladamana, 
and the fourth Kapalika.’ The text then gives a pseudo-historical 
account of the origin of each : 

Siva himself was Sakti, the beloved son of Vasistha. 
Gopayana then became his pupil . . . 

Mahapasupata was the ascetic Bharadvaja. His pupil 
was the king Somakesvara . . . 

Lord Kalasya was the ascetic Apastamba. His pupil was 
named Krathesvara . . . 

Mahavratin was Dhanada. His pupil was the powerful 
Arnodara, a great ascetic and a Sudra by birth. 

The apparent associations of teachers and doctrines are Sakti 
and Saiva, Bharadvaja and Pasupata, Apastamba and Kaladamana 
(Kalamukha), and Dhanada and Kapalika. The reasons behind 
this choice of religious founders are obscure. Sakti, Bharadvaja 
and Apastamba are famous sages and Dhanada is the god of 
wealth. None are elsewhere connected with these sects with the 
possible exception of Apastamba. An incomplete record from 
Vedal in North Arcot District, Madras, mentions a Kalamukha 
Dasapuriyan of the Harita gotra and the Apastamba sutra. 60 
The attribution of the Kapalika idstra to Dhanada and His powerful 



51 Uparibhaga. 37. 146-47, cited by Handiqui, p. 463 (my translation). 
s^Cited ibid, 

59 Arunacala~Md. 10. 65, cited by Karmarkar, p. 220. 

60 See V. Rangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras Presidency, II, 1162. 
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Sudra disciple, Arnodara, emphasizes the worldliness and debased 
status of this doctrine. The four disciples— Arnodara, Gopayana, 
Somakesvara, and Krathesvara— cannot be identified. Siva, Maha- 
pasupata, Kalasya, and Mahavratin are evidently forms of Siva. 

Vdmana Purdna lxvii. 1-40 tells of a war between Siva, aided 
by his ganas and pramathas , and the asuras . Siva’s allies included 
the Saivas, Pasupatas, Kalamukhas, Mahavratins, Nirasrayas, 
and Mahapasupatas. Siva extended a special welcome to the last 
group because they did not recognize a distinction between him 
and Visnu. Here the Pasupatas and Mahapasupatas seem to be 
separate groups. 




CHAPTER It 



kApAlika sources 



Early Sources 

The earliest occurrence of the word kapalin (one who bears a 
skull) is probably that in the Yajnavalkya-smrti iii. 243 (c. a.d. 100- 
300). This sutra prescribes the penance for one who has killed a 
Brahmana, a Brahmahan : ‘With a skull (sirah-kapali) and a staff 
(in* his hands), living on alms, announcing his deed (as he begs), 
and eating little food, the killer of a Brahmana may be purified 
after twelve years.’ 1 Other law books prescribe much the same 
penance but do not use the term kapalin. An important connection 
between this penance and the Kapalika faith does exist, 2 but in 
this passage kapalin has the sense only of ‘bearing a skull’ and 
does not imply the existence of a sect or order of Kapalins. 

In the Maitrayamya Upanisad certain Kapalins who hypocritically 
wear red robes (kasaya) and earrings (kundala) are mentioned 
among persons with whom it is improper to associate. 3 This seems 
to denote a member of the Kapalika sect, but the relevant passage 
is definitely an interpolation or appendix to the original text and 
may be of fairly late date. 4 

The Prakrit Gatha-saptasati is traditionally ascribed to the first 
century a.d. Satavahana king Hala but was probably compiled 
sometime in the third to fifth centuries. It contains a verse describing 
a ‘new’ female Kapalika who incessantly besmears herself with 
ashes from the funeral pyre of her lover. 5 The word ‘new’ (nava), 
unless it means simply ‘young’, suggests that her Kapalika vow 
was taken at his death. This may well be the earliest reference to 
the Kapalika sect. 

A Buddhist text of the early centuries of the Christian era, the 



J Ed. N.R. Acharya. 

2 See below, pp. 73-82. 

3 Ed. and trans. J.A.B. van Buitenen, vii. 8. 

4 Ibid. pp. 88-89. 

5 The Sanskrit chaya reads : *jara-smasana-samudbhava-bhuti-sukha-spar$a-sveda- 
fcilangyah/ na samapyate nava-Kapalikya uddhulanarambhah//’ Kavyamala edition, 
vs. 408. 
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Lalitavistara, mentions certain ‘fools’ who seek purification by 
smearing their bodies with ashes, wearing red garments (kasaya), 
shaving their heads, and carrying a triple-staff (tridanda), a pot, 
a skull, and a khatvahga . 6 These must also be Kapalikas. 

By the sixth to seventh centuries references to Kapalika ascetics 
become fairly commonplace. The astronomer-mathematician Vara- 
hamihira (c. 500-575) refers to the Kapala vow in his Brhatsamhita 
ix. 25 : ‘When the chariot of Rohini (an asterism) is intercepted 
(by Venus), the earth (becomes) decorated with hair and pieces 
of bone and seems to keep the Kapala vow, as if it had committed 
sin.’ 7 This might refer merely to the Brahmanhan penance, but 
verse Ixxxvii. 22 of this work seems clearly to mention Kapalika 
ascetics : ‘When (a tranquil omen) is in the southwest (spoke of a 
‘Cycle of Quarters’) the arrival of a cow,*a sportsman (kridaka) 
or a Kapalika is indicated, and one will obtain a bull. (There will 
also be) black gram, horse-gram, etc. and food.’ 

In his Brhajjataka xv. 1, Varahamihira enumerates seven classes 
of ascetics, each born under the influence of a different heavenly 
body. 8 He lists them as follows : the Sakyas under Mars, Ajivikas 
under Mercury, Bhiksus under Jupiter, Vrddhas under the moon, 
Carakas under Venus, Nirgranthas under Saturn, and Vanyasanas 
under the sun. The tenth century commentator Utpala (or Bhat- 
totpala) says that the Vrddhas are also known as Vrddha-sravakas 
or Kapalikas. 9 Utpala also mentions a similar classification made 
by the fifth century Jain authority, Kalakacarya. This connects 
the sun with Tapasvins, the moon with Kapalins, Mars with 
Raktapatas, Mercury with Ekadandins, Jupiter with Yatis, Venus 
with Carakas, and Saturn with Ksapanakas. 10 Again commenting 
on Varahamirhira’s text, Utpala says : ‘Here the word Vrddha- 
sravaka implies the wandering ascetics who seek refuge with 
Mahesvara, and the word Ajivika those who seek refuge with 



6 Ed. P.L. Vaidya, chap, xvii (p. 183). 

7 Ed. H. Kern. A slightly different version of this verse is quoted in Paficatantra 
i. 234 (ed. N.R. Acharya). This version reads ‘Kapalika vow’ in place of ‘Kapala vow’ 
and ‘ashes and pieces of bone’ in place of ‘hair and pieces of bone.’ 

8 Ed. and trans. V.S. Sastri. See A.L, Basham, History and Doctrines of the Ajivikas, 
pp. 168-71. 

9 ‘ksapakaras candro yada Vrddhah Vrddha-sravakah Kapalikah vrtta-bhanga- 
bhayac chravaka-sabdo ‘tra lupto drastavyah.’ Commentary on Brhajjataka xv. 
1 (1863 Bombay edition). 

i<>Ibid. 
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Narayana.’ 11 The attribution of Narayana worship to the 
Ajlvikas is a mistake. It is apparently based on an attempt to 
equate them with Kalakacarya’s Ekadandins. 12 If the identi- 
fication of Vrddhas or Vrddha-sravakas with the Kapalikas 
is correct, the claim that they worshipped Mahesvara is 
also correct. The Vrddha-sravakas are again mentioned by 
Varahamihira in his Brhatsamhita li. 20 : ‘When a fortune-teller 
is consulted by persons in the sight of a [Vrddha-sravaka], they 
do so for the sake of friends or gambling^; when in the sight of a 
friar of decent order [suparivraj], their query concerns a courtesan, 
king or wife in childbed.’ 13 H. Kern, the translator of this verse, 
renders Vrddha-sravaka as ‘skull-wearing §aiva monk,’ presum- 
ably on the basis of a commentary. We have found no other examples 
of Kapalikas being called by this name. 

The famous Chinese pilgrim Hsiian Tsang gives brief accounts 
of the relative strengths of the various types of Buddhists and 
other sects in the places he visited during his South Asian travels 
(c. a.d. 630-644). In Kapisa, modern Nuristan in eastern Afghanis- 
tan, 14 he found over a hundred Buddhist monasteries. In addition, 
he says, ‘there are some ten temples of the Devas, and 1000 or so 
of heretics (different ways of religion ); there are naked ascetics, 
and others who cover themselves with ashes, and some who make 
chaplets of bones, which they wear as crowns on their heads.’ 15 
Beal identifies these heretics as Digambara Jains, Pasupatas, and 
Kapala-dharins, i.e. Kapalikas. 16 Elsewhere Hsiian Tsang gives 
a general description of various non-Buddhist ascetics he met in 
India proper : 

The dress and ornaments worn by non-believers are varied 
and mixed. Some wear peacocks’ feathers; some wear as 
ornaments necklaces made of skull bones . . . ; some have 
no clothing, but go naked . . . ; some wear leaf or bark 
garments; some pull out their hair and cut off their mous- 
taches; others have bushy whiskers and their hair braided 



u Ibid. The text mistakenly reads ‘Mahesvara’ for ‘Mahesvara.’ 

12 See Basham, pp. 170-74. 

l3 Trans. H, Kern, JRAS , n.s. VI (1873), 87. Kern believes that this chapter may 
be spurious. 

14 See T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, I, 123-24. 

15 S. Beal (trans.), Chinese Accounts of India, I, 117-18. 

16 Ibid., p. 118. 
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on the top of their heads. The costume is not uniform, 
and the qolour, whether red or white, not constant. 17 

Those ascetics who wear peacocks’ feathers, go about naked, and 
pul! out their hair are probably Jains. Those who wear skull gar- 
lands, as Beal suggests, may well be Kapalikas. The others are 
not easily identified. 

Hsiian Tsang visited India during the reign of Har$a-vardhana of 
Sthanvlsvara (a.d. 606-647). This king’s contemporary biographer 
Banabhatta vividly portrays the religious life of court and kingdom 
in his Harsa-carita and Kadambari. These works show that both 
primitive and developed types of tantric worship were already 
widespread in the seventh century. The most archaic level of tantric 
worship is represented in Kadambari by the wild Sahara tribe of 
the Vindhya forest whose ‘one religion is offering human flesh’ 
to Candika 18 and whose chief had shoulders that ‘were rough with 
scars from keen weapons often used to make an offering of blood’ 
to Candika. 19 The incorporation of ‘Hinduised’ (Eliade) or ‘Sans- 
kritised’ (Srinivas) forms into the rituals of tribesmen such as 
these probably amounted to little more than the identification of 
their tutelary gods and goddesses with Hindu ones such as Bhairava, 
Kali and Candika. 

Elsewhere in Kadambari Bana describes various religious and 
philanthropic acts performed by Queen Vilasavati of Ujjayini in 
order to acquire a son : 

She slept within the temples of [Candika], dark with the 
smoke of bdellium \guggulu] ceaselessly burnt, on a bed of 
clubs covered with green grass . . . ; she stood in the midst 
of a circle drawn by [great magicians 20 ], in a place where 
four roads meet, on the fourteenth night of the dark fort- 
night . . ..; she honoured the shrines of the siddhas and 
sought the houses of neighbouring Matrkas . . . ; she carried 
about little caskets of mantras filled with birch-leaves 
written over in yellow letters ; . . . she daily threw out lumps 
of flesh in the evening for the jackals; she told pandits the 



17 Trans. ibid., II, 134. 

18 Trans. C.M. Ridding, p. 31. Ed. P.V. Kane, Vol. I, text p. 21. 
l9 Trans. Ridding p. 28. Ed. Kane, Vol. I, text p. 20. 

2Q mahanarendra . Ridding’s translation, ‘the king himself,’ is unlikely. 
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wonders of her dreams, and at the cross-roads she offered 
oblation to Siva. 21 

Although these rituals display a greater degree of Sanskritisation 
than those of the Sahara tribesmen, many of her endeavours blend 
tantric worship with motifs of archaic fertility magic. Crossroads, 
for instance, are a focal point for fertility rituals and other religious 
ceremonies in many parts of the world. 22 

A much more sanguinary amalgam of archaic magic and tantric 
ritual is described in the Harsa-carita . When Harsa’s father falls 
ill, the populace of the capital city undertake various penances 
in order to avert his death : 

Young nobles were burning themselves with lamps to 
propitiate the Mothers [Mat^kas]. In one place a Dravidian 
was ready to solicit the Vampire [Vetala] with the offering 
of a skull. In another an Andhra man was holding up his 
arms like a rampart to conciliate Candika. Elsewhere young 
servants were pacifying Mahakala by holding melting gum 
\guggulu ] on their heads. In another place a group of relatives 
was intent on an oblation of their own flesh, which they 
severed with keen knives. Elsewhere, again, young courtiers 
were openly resorting to the sale of human flesh 23 

The sale of human flesh to cremation ground demons is mentioned 
in Bhavabhuti’s Malati-Madhava, in the Kathdsaritsagara, and 
in other Sanskrit works. Somadeva’s YaSastilaka (a.d. 959) men- 
tions Mahavratin heroes who sell human flesh cut from their own 
bodies 24 The term Mahavratin is normally used to denote Kapa- 
likas 25 The Dravidian in the above passage who offers a skull 
to a Vetala must also represent a Kapalika or closely related 
type of ascetic. 

A tantric ascetic from South India is described in great detail in 
Kadambari. This Dravida-dharmika superintends a temple of 
Candika located on the road to UjjayinL In one spot the temple 

21 Trans. Ridding, pp. 55-56. Ed. Kane, Vol. I, text pp. 42-43. 

22For a discussion of worship at the crossroads, see D.D. Kosambi, Myth and 
Reality, chap. iii. In ancient Greece Hermes was the leading god of the crossroads 
and r.lso a god of fertility. See N.O. Brown, Hermes the Thief. 

23Trans. E.B. Cowell and F.W. Thomas, pp. 135-36. Ed. P.V. Kane, Part II, 
text p. 21. 

24 See K.K. Handiqui, pp. 358-59. 

25 See below, pp. 73-82. 
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'displays the slaying of (animal) sacrifices . . . with heaps of skulls 
(that are) like fruits ’. 26 The dhdrmika is crippled and maimed as a 
result of foolish penances and fights with travellers and wild 
animals. The tantric character of his worship is emphasised in 
some of the following epithets : 

He had a tumor growing on his forehead that was blackened 
by (constantly) falling at the feet of Ambika (the idol of 
Cantjika) ... He had brought on himself premature fever 
with improperly prepared mercurial medicines. Although 
old, he troubled Durga with requests for the boon of soverei- 
gnty over the Deccan ... He had made a collection of 
manuscripts of jugglery, Tantras and mantras (which were 
written) in letters of red lac on palm leaves (tinged with) 
smoke. He had written down the doctrine of Mahakala, 
which is the ancient teaching of the Mahapasupatas ... 
He manifested the disease of talking (continually about 
the nine) treasures (of Kubera) and became very windy 
(on the subject) of alchemy ... He had increased his grasp 
on the mantra-sadhana for becoming invisible and knew 
thousands of wonderful stories about Sriparvata . . . 
He had many times employed woman-subduing powders 
on old female ascetics from foreign countries who stayed 
(at the temple) . . , 27 

This remarkable passage contains one of the earliest references 
to Tantra manuscripts as well as to alchemy (dhatuvada) and 
mercurial medicines for prolonging life (rasayana). Mantra - 
sadhana (performance of mantras) is a typical tantric term. These 
facts show that tantric worship was fully developed by Bana’s 
time and was apparently centered mainly in South India. 

From our point of view the references to the teachings of the 
Mahapasupatas and to the mountain Sriparvata are of special 
interest since they both tend to connect this devotee with the 
Kapalikas and Kalamukhas. We have noted that the Vdmana 
Purana seems to mention Mahapasupata as the form of Siva 
who incarnated himself as Bharadvaja for the propagation of the 
Pasupata doctrine,, but that elsewhere it mentions Saivas, Pasu- 

26Ed. Kane, Vol. II, text p. 67. 

27 Ed. Kane, Yol. II, text pp. 68-69. My translation is loosely based on the renderings 
in Kane’s English notes. 
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patas, Kalamukhas, Mahavratins, Nirasrayas, and Mahapasupatas, 
as separate groups. 28 Several other sources lend weight to the 
suggestion that the Mahapasupatas were at least partly distinct 
from the ordinary Pa&upatas. Handiqui points out (p. 241) that 
the Mahapasupatas are mentioned by Udayana (late tenth century) 
and that Varadaraja (eleventh century) and Samkara Misra(c. 1600) 
both identify them as those Pasupatas who practised the Mahavrata. 
A South Indian drama approximately contemporary witH Kadam - 
bar T, Mahendravarman’s Mattavildsa , seems to address a Kapalika 
as Mahapasupata. 29 A verse found in two Kannada inscriptions 
from Belgaum District dated a.d. 1148 and 1219-20 seems to 
identify Kalamukhas as both Mahapasupatas and Mahavratins. 30 
A few other inscriptions also called Kalamukha priests Mahavra- 
tmfc. This is a source of some confusion since Kapalikas are usually 
given this title, but it is likely that the Kalamukha and Kapalika 
Mahavratas were quite different vows. 31 Since the Kalamukhas 
were closely related to the ordinary Pasupatas, we feel that it is 
in general best to connect the Mahapasupatas with the Kalamukhas 
and not with the Kapalikas or Pasupatas. There is no evidence, 
however, that either the Kalamukha or Pasupata faiths were 
markedly tan trie in character. For this reason it is quite possible 
that the Mahapasupata teachings written down by Bana's Dravida- 
dharmika were Kapalika and not Kalamukha doctrines. This 
would also agree with the Mattavildsa reference. The conflicting 
claims of the Kalamukhas, Kapalikas and Pasupatas to the title 
Mahapasupata cannot be completely resolved without further 
evidence. 

Somewhat the same problem is encountered in the reference 
to, the Dravi^a-dharmika’s wonderful stories about Sriparvata. 
This famous pilgrimage site in Kurnool District, Andhra Pradesh, 
is the home of the Kapalikas in Bhavabhuti's MdlatT-Madhava 



^See above, pp. 1 1-12. 

29 Ed. T.G. Sastri, p. 26. Trans. L.D. Barnett. BSOS, V (1930), 715. Barnett did 
not recognize the significance of the term and translated it as noble Pasupata.' 
In so doing he assumed that it referred to the Pasupata who appears in the play, 
but the context makes this unlikely. 

30 R.S. Panchamukhi (ed.), Karnatak Inscriptions, I, 34 and J.F. Fleet, ‘A Series 
of Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions Relating to the Ratta Chieftains of Saun- 
datti and Belgaum,’ JBBRAS, X (1871-74), 247. 

31 See below, pp. 73-82. 
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but is mentioned in eleventh century inscriptions as a Kalamukha 
shrine . 32 

Bana gives a more sympathetic portrait of a Saivite ascetic in 
his Harsa-carita. Bhairavacarya, the saint who befriended Harsa’s 
ancestor Puspabhuti, was also from South India (daksinatya) 
and also performed a tantric ritual appropriate for a Kapalika. 
One of his three disciples, Karnatala, was a Drdvida and another, 
Titibha, carried a skull begging bowl (bhiksa-kapalika) in a box 
made of kharjura wood . 33 Bhairavacarya’s name indicates that 
he worshipped Siva as Bhairava, the form of the god held in especial 
esteem by tantric groups such as the Kapalikas. Bana introduces 
him as the ‘great Saiva saint named Bhairavacarya, almost a 
second overthrower of Daksa’s sacrifice, &ho belonged to the 
Deckan [sic], but whose powers, made famous by his excellence 
in multifarious sciences, were, like his many thousands of disciples, 
spread abroad over the whole sphere of humanity .’ 34 

The word here translated as ‘great Saiva saint’ (mahdiaiva) 
does not seem to denote a specific sect or ascetic order. It is simply 
a descriptive term showing his strong devotion to Siva. The original 
overthrower of Daksa’s sacrifice was Siva himself. In at least one 
source, the Vamana-Purana, Dak$a is said to have refused to 
invite Siva to his sacrifice because the god had become a Kapalin 
after cutting off the fifth head of Brahma . 35 Siva-Kapalin or 
Kapalesvara is the divine archetype of the Kapalika ascetic . 36 

When King Puspabhuti, a devout worshipper of Siva ( parama - 
mahesvara), learned of this great saint Bhairavacarya, he expressed 
a desire to pay him homage. A meeting was arranged and Puspabhuti 
went to see him in a Bilva tree plantation near an old temple of 
the Mothers (Matrs). The description of the saint which follows 
is too long to quote in full, but a few of its more interesting features 
should be noted . 37 Puspabhuti saw Bhairavacarya ‘seated on a 



32 See below, pp. 50-51. 

33 Ed, Kane, Part I, text p. 46. 

34 Trans. Cowell and Thomas, p. 85. Ed. Kane, Part I, text p. 45. 

35 ii. 17 to iv. I. In Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara i. 1. 23 ff. (ed. Durgaprasad and 
K.P. Parab), Siva is not invited because he wears a necklace of skulls. Similar ex- 
planations are given in the Padma and Bhagavata Purdnas . See Visnu Purana, 
H.H. Wilson (trans.), pp. 55-56. 

36 See below, pp. 77-81. 

37 The translations are from Cowell and Thomas, pp. 263-65, The text is edited 
by Kane, Part I, text pp. 46-47. 
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tiger-skin, which was stretched on ground smeared with green 
cow-dung, and whose outline was marked by a boundary ridge 
of nshes.' The flashing luster of his body was like red arsenic paste 
'purchased by the sale of human flesh.’ His hair was twisted together 
( la(i-kfta) in ascetic fashion and was festooned with rosary beads 
(rudrdkfa) and shells. He had a ‘slanting forehead-mark, made 
with ashes.’ His lip hung down a bit ‘as if overweighted by the 
whole Saivite canon [Saiva-sarphita] resting on the tip of his tongue.’ 
He wore a pair of crystal earrings (sphatika-kundala) and ‘upon 
one forearm, having an iron bracelet and bound with the line of 
charm-thrcad \mantra-sutra] of various herbs, ... a bit of shell 
like one of Pfl$an’s teeth broken by holy Siva .’ 38 He revolved a 
roiiry in hi* right hand like a water wheel. He had a thick beard 
Mid Wore a loincloth (kauplna) and ascetic’s shawl (yoga-pattaka ) . 
•ConiUnt at his side was a bamboo staff 39 with a barb of iron 
inserted in the end* which was like the goad for driving away 
GapeAa. He had observed the vow of celibacy since childhood . 40 
'Supreme in austerities’ and ‘surpassing in wisdom,’ he was 
'like Kailfisa, having his head purified by the dust of Pasupati’s 
feet; like Siva’s heaven, the resort of Mahesvara throngs.’ 

One day Bhairavacarya asked the king to assist him in the 
completion of the powerful spell (mahamantra) called Mahakala- 
hrduya. He had previously begun its performance in the great 
cemetery ‘by a crore of muttered prayers ... in garlands, clothes, 
and unguents all of black as enjoined in the Kalpa.’ The object 
was to subdue a Vetala. The king agreed to help and duly arrived 
at ‘the empty house near the great cemetery ... on the approaching 
fourteenth night of the dark fortnight’ : 41 

In the centre of a great circle of ashes white as lotus pollen 
Bhairavacarya could be seen . . . Seated on the breast of a 
corpse which lay supine anointed with red sandal and 
arrayed in garlands, clothes and ornaments all of red, 
himself with a black turban, black unguents, black amulet 
\pratisara], and black garments, he had begun a fire rite 
[agnikdrya] in the corpse’s mouth, where a flame was burning. 



tH PQyan lost his tooth during the destruction of Daksa’s sacrifice. 
w vainavena visakhikadandena. The meaning of visdkhika is unclear. 

40 kumdra-brahmaedrinam . Cowell and Thomas incorrectly translate this as 
Vhiistc as a boy.’ 

41 1 rans. Cowell and Thomas, pp. 90-91. Ed. Kane, Part I, text pp. 49-50. 
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As he offered some black sesamum seeds, it seemed as though 
in eagerness to become a Vidyadhara he were annihilating 
the atoms of defilement which caused his mortal condition . 42 

As he muttered the syllables of his charms, his three disciples and 
the king stationed themselves about him in the four quarters. 
Suddenly a spirit (puru§a) rose up from a chasm in the earth. 
This spirit, the Naga Srikantha, attacked the king and Bhairava- 
carya’s three disciples. The king used the sword Aftahasa given 
to him by Bhairavacarya to fell this Naga. The king refrained 
from administering the final blow, however, because the spirit 
wore a sacred thread. Lak$mi rewarded the king for his piety 
with the promise that he would become the founder of a mighty 
line of kings. Having completed the rite, Bhairavacarya acquired 
‘the hair-lock, diadem, earring, necklace, armlet, girdle, hammer, 
and sword’ and became a Vidyadhara . 43 

The powerful spell called Mahakala-hpdaya (Heart of Mahakala- 
§iva) is not mentioned elsewhere in Sanskrit literature to our 
knowledge. From the vividness of his description, however, it 
seems certain that Bana had some real ceremony in mind. Most 
remarkable is the fact that Bapa portrays Bhairavacarya sympa- 
thetically. He is not a wicked magician but a worthy ascetic and a 
friend and confidant of the founder of the house of Bana’s patron. 
From this fact we can only infer that by the seventh century tantric 
religion, even of the so-called ‘left-hand observance’ (vamacara) 
type, was accepted and supported by many persons of learning 
and high social status. As a corollary to this, it must also be assumed 
that the behaviour of most of these ascetics was considerably more 
circumspect than their critics would have us believe. Two epigraphs 
from western India show that even the Kapalikas had at least some 
official support in the early mediaeval period 44 Another indication 
of public support for this sect is found in Bhavabhuti’s Malati - 
Madhava. Although the two major villains of the play are Kapalikas, 
one of the heroes, the yogini Saudamini, is also said to observe 
the vow of a Kapalika . 45 < 

A wicked counterpart to Bana’s Bhairavacarya appears in 
Pandin’s Dasaku mara-carita (seventh century) 46 Prince Mantra- 

42 Trans, Cowell and Thomas, p. 92. Ed. Kane, Part I, text p. 51. 

43 Trans. Cowell and Thomas, pp. 93-97. Ed. Kane, Part I, text pp. 51-54. 

44 See below, pp. 27-31. 

45 Ed. and trans. C.R. Devadhar and N.G. Sum, Act 1, after vs. 1 5. 

46 Ed. and trans. V. Satakopan, V. Anantacharya, and N. Bhaktavatsalam. ' 
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gupta, one of the ten princes of the title, met this evil ascetic in a 
forest near the cremation ground outside of the capital of Kalinga. 
The prince overheard a servant couple complaining that their 
master, a black magician (dagdha-siddha) , gave them no time to 
enjoy each other’s company. They called out for someone to be an 
‘obstacle to theimagical power of this vile wizard.’ 47 Prince Mantra- 
gupta followed them in order to discover who was this siddha and 
what was his siddhi. After going a short way the prince saw him. 
His body was decorated with ornaments made of pieces of human 
bones and smeared with ashes ; his hair, matted in ascetic fashion 
(jafd), shone like lightning; and with his left hand he continually 
threw crackling sesame and mustard seeds into a fire. The magician 
ordered his servant to fetch Kanakalekha, the daughter of the 
kfng of Kulirtga. When the servant had done this, the magician 
attempted to decapitate the princess with his sword. Mantragupta 
rushed forth, seized the sword, and decapitated the magician 
instcud. 4 * This story may have been the basis for the similar Kapalika 
episode in Bhavabhuti’s Malatl-Madhava 49 
Several sources attest to the early presence of Kapalikas and 
similar tantric ascetics in South India. We have already noted the 
references in Bana’s works and the association of Kapalikas with 
Sriparvata in MalatT-Madhava . The most important South Indian 
source is the Mattavilasa. This one act farce (prahasana) was 
composed by the Pallava king Mahendravarman, who ruled at 
Kanci between about a.d. 600 and 630. The leading character in 
the drama is a Kapalin ascetic who lives at the temple of Ekambira- 
natha near the capital. We will discuss this work in more detail 
below. 50 A contemporary of Mahendravarman, the Saivite ndyanar 
Appar, refers to Saivas, Pasupatas and Kapalikas in his vernacular 
songs. 51 The Kapallsvara temple at Mylapore, a suburb of Madras 
is the subject of a song by Sambandar (c. a.d. 644-660), another of 
the nayandrs . 52 The sixth or seventh century Tamil epic Manimekalai 



47 ‘asyanaka-narendrasya . . . siddhy-antarayah.’ Ed. ibid., text pp.' 213-14. 
^Ibid., text pp. 213-15. 

49 See below, pp. 56-57. 

50 See below, pp. 54-55. 

siSee M.A.D. Rangaswamy, The Religion and Philosophy of Tevaram, Book I, 



p. 392. 

52 Tevaram ii. 183, cited by T.V. Mahalingam, ‘The Pasupatas in South India,’ 
JIH, XXVII (1949), 47. 
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contains another brief reference to Kapalika ascetics. 53 

Kapalikas are mentioned disparagingly in several Puranas. 
Although it is impossible to date these composite texts accurately, 
some of them— such as the Brahmanda, Vdyu and Matsya— date 
back to the third to seventh centuries a.d. The Vdyu , Brahmanda 
and Kurma Puranas assert that when the Kali-yuga is in full sway 
Kasayins, Nirgranthas, Kapalikas, Veda sellers, tirtha sellers, and 
other heretics opposed to varnasrama-dharma will arise. 54 Brahmanda 
ii. 29. 1 16-1 7 claims that Svayambhu (Siva) created Pasupata Yoga 
first and Kapala Yoga last. The Skanda Purana prescribes, as part 
of the worship of the goddess Paramesvari, the distribution of 
pots of wine (surdsava) to Kapalikas and male and female slaves. 55 

Kapalika Epigraphy * 

The epigraphical sources regarding the Kapalikas are very few. 
Only two inscriptions register donations to Mahavratin ascetics 
who are fairly certain to have been Kapalikas. The term Kapalika 
itself, however, appears in three inscriptions from southern Mysore 
State dedicated to their arch rivals, the Jains. Two are from famous 
Shravan Belgola and one from Tirumakudal-Narsipur Taluk in 
Mysore District. The earliest is from the former site and records 
the death by the Jain rite of sallekhana (fast unto death) of the 
Western Ganga king Marasirpha III (a.d. 960-974). 56 It is written 
in Sanskrit and Old Kannada. The author compares Marasimha 
to Siva, Lord of the Kapalikas : 

Famous was the glory of Mandalika-Trinetra (a Trinetra 
or Siva among the mandalikas or chieftains) as if to make 
the . . . Kapalikas arrange in a string all the newly cut off 
heads of the Pallavas and firmly proclaim to hostile chief- 
tains— ‘Aho! Do not allow your newly cut off heads to 
be added to this string; have audience and live happily in 
the ranks of his servants.’ 57 

53 vi. 86, cited by K.A.N. Sastri, The Cofas, p. 94. See S.K. Aiyangar, Manimekhalai 
in its Historical Setting, p. 126. 

54 Vdyu Purana, Anandasrama edition, Iviii. 64-65; Brahtqaruia Purana, Verika- 
tesvara Press edition, ii. 31. 64-66; and Kurma Purana i. 30 (p. 304). Kapalins are 
included among the denizens of the Kali-yuga in Matsya Purana (Anandasrama 
edition, cxliv. 40). 

55 Venkatesvara Press edition, Prabhdsakhanda. 87. 51-52. 

56 Ed. and trans. R. Narasimhachar, EC, Vol. If (rev. ed.), no. 59, Also Ed. and 
trans. J.F. Fleet, Sravana Belgola Epitaph of Marasiiph a II, El, V (1898-99), 151-80. 

57 Trans. Narasimhachar. The text is in Kannada. 
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The evident intent of this remarkable passage is to show the king’s 
ferocity against his traditional enemies, the Pallavas. It does not 
necessarily imply any sympathy with Saivism. The Kapalikas seem 
to be either religious mercenaries or simply battlefield scavengers. 
The possibility that they were militant religious mercenaries is 
strengthened by the description of a warlike Kapalika band in 
Madhavacarya’s Samkara-digvijaya . 58 The strings on which the 
Kapalikas of the inscription arrange the heads of the king’s Pallava 
enemies are apparently the traditional skull garlands of these 
ascetics. 

The other two inscriptions, both written in Sanskrit, date from 
the twelfth century. The Shravan Belgola record commemorates 
the death by sallekhana of the Jain preceptor Mallisena-Mala- 
dharideva in a.d. 11 29. 59 The inscription from Tirumakudal- 
Narsipur Taluk, dated a.d. 1183, commemorates the death in the 
same manner of a preceptor named Candraprabha. 60 Both records 
give a lengthy priestly genealogy of the teachers whose deaths they 
honor. The genealogies show that both preceptors belonged to 
the same priestly line. Mallisena’s name does not appear in the 
later record, however, unless it has been defaced. Both records 
quote a verse about an earlier teacher named Vimalacandra who 
hung up a letter— presumably a polemic document of some kind- 
addressed to the Kapalikas and other opponents : 

To the gate of the spacious palace of Satrubhayamkara 
which is constantly thronged with passing troops of horses 
and numbers of mighty elephants of various kings, the 
high-minded Asambara ( i.e . Digambara) Vimalacandra 
eagerly affixed a letter (addressed) to the Saivas, the Pasu- 
patas, the sons of Tathagata {i.e. Buddha), the Kapalikas, 
(and) the Kapilas. 61 

Satrubhayaipkara, if this is a proper name, cannot be identified. 
Consequently, the date of Vimalacandra is uncertain. To add to 
the difficulties, the list of teachers ‘is not a connected and complete 
account, and cannot even be proved to be in strict chronological 



58 See below, pp. 39-46. 

59 Ed. and trans. R. Narasimhachar, EC, Vol. II (rev. ed.), no. 67. Also ed. and 
trans. E. Hultzsch, ‘Sravana Belgola Epitaph of Mallishena,’ El, 111 (1894-95), 
184-207. 

60 Ed. and trans. B.L. Rice, EC, III, no. TN. 105. 

61 Trans. Hultzsch, El, III, vs. 26. 
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order.’ 62 For the most part, however, the list does seem to be in 
order since a few of the teachers can be dated. Vimalacandra is 
the nineteenth of forty teachers named in the Malli§ena epitaph. 
The Parsvanatha-carita , composed by Vadiraja in a.d. 1025, says 
that Vimalacandra was the disciple of Matisagara, who was the 
disciple of Sripala of Simhapura. 63 In the epitaph list, however, 
the eighteenth teacher is one Puspasena, who was a contemporary 
of number seventeen, Akalanka. Three verses which Akalanka 
addressed to a king named Sahasatunga are quoted. In the last 
verse he claims that ‘in the court of the shrewd king HimaSItala, 
I overcome all the crowds of Bauddhas.’ 64 Akalanka’s exploits 
are described in other Jain works such as the Rdjavali-kathe , the 
Akalanka-carita , the Akalanka- stotr a, and Jinasena’s Adipurana , 65 
These works identify Himasitala’s capital as Kanci. According 
to the Akalanka-carita , Akalanka defeated the Buddhists in year 
700 of an era referred to as Vikramarka-Sakabdiya. 66 This obscure 
term might denote either the Vikrama or §aka eras. If the latter— 
the era most often used in the region— the date would be equivalent 
to a.d. 777-78. If the former, it would be a.d. 642-43. Another 
work dates his victory sometime after the year^§alivahana-§aka 
710 during the reign of ‘Himasitala-maharaja.’ 67 This is equivalent 
to a.d. 787-88. B.L. Rice claims that ‘the Jains have for the date 
[of Akalanka’s victory] the memorial sentence sapta-sailadra which 
gives 111 Saka = 855 a.d.’ 68 This chronogram is probably merely 
a mystical number. If the suggested date for Jinasena’s Adipurana 
(between a.d. 782 and 838) 69 is correct, a.d. 855 is too late for 
Akalanka. The Pallavas ruled at Kanci during the eighth century, 
but none of their kings was called Himasltala. Nonetheless it is 
best to place Akalanka in this period. The king named Sahasatunga 
to whom Akalanka made his claim might then be the Rastrakuta 
king Dantidurga (c. a.d. 733-758). 70 If Vimalacandra came not 
long after Akalanka, he must have lived in about the first half 



«2Ibid., p. 185. 

<> 3 Narasimhachar, EC, II (rev, ed,), intro, p. 84. 

64 Trans. ibid., no. 67. 

65 See Hultzsch, El, III, 187. 

^See Narasimhachar, EC t II (rev. ed.), intro, p. 84. 

67 W. Taylor, Catalogue, III, 4361*., cited by Hultzsch, El, III, 187. 
<*£C, II, intro, p. 45. 

69 Hultzsch, El, III, 187. 

70 See B.A. Saletore, Mediaeval Jainism, pp. 34-37. 
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of the ninth century. Teacher number 21 in the Mallisena list, 
Paravadimalla, is said to have spoken in the presence of a king 
named K^naraja. This might be the Ra$trakuta king Krsna II, 
who ruled between a.d. 877 and 91 3. 71 

The three inscriptions thus indicate that Kapalikas were present 
in southern Mysore during the ninth and tenth centuries. This 
helps to give credence to the legend of Saipkaracarya’s encounter 
with some of these ascetics in the Karn&ta region. 72 We know from 
Mahendravarman’s Mattavilasa that Kapalikas already existed 
elsewhere in South India at the beginning of the seventh century. 73 

The two grants which register donations to Mahavratin ascetics 
who must have been Kapalikas are from western India. Both 
connect these ascetics with the god Siva in his Kapalin or Kapales- 
vara form. The earlier grant is a copper plate issued by the early 
Calukya Nagavardhana, son of Jayasiipha and nephew of Pulakesin 
II, sometime about the middle of the seventh century. 74 It was 
found in the possession of a resident of Nirpan near Igatpuri in 
Nasik District. Nagavardhana informed all present and future 
kings : 

Be it known to you that ... the village of Balegrama, which 
lies in the district of Goparaspra, has been given by us, 
at the request of Balamma-Jhakkura, ... for the purpose 
of the (rite called) Guggula-puja of the temple of (the god) 
Kapalesvara, and ... to the great ascetics [Mahavratins] 
who reside at that (temple). 75 

Balegrama has been identified as modern Belgaum-Tarajha about 
twelve miles north-east of Igatpuri. 76 The fact that the god is 
called Kapalesvara (Lord of the Kapalas) and not KapaleSvara 
(Lord of the Skull) helps to confirm that the Mahavratins of the 
temple were Kapalikas. The term Guggula-puja probably denotes 
the penance of placing hot or burning guggula (bdellium, a fragrant 
gum) on one’s head. We have noted how the subjects of Harm’s 



71 See Rice, EC, II, intro, p. 47, 

72 See below, p. 43. 

73 See above, p. 23. 

74 Ed. and trans. J.F. Fleet, ‘Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions,* IA, IX 
(1880), 123-25. Also ed A and trans. R.G. Bhandarkar, *A Revised Transcript and 
Translation of a Chalukya Copper-plate Grant,* JBBRAS, XIV (1878-80), 16-28. 
75 Trans. Fleet, I A, IX, 125. 

76 Ibid,, 123. 
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father performed this penance to avert his death. 77 Bhairavacarya, 
the priest of Harsa’s ancestor Puspabhuti, also practised it. 78 
In Somadeva’s Yasastilaka a temple of Candamarl is said to contain 
devotees who were burning guggula on their heads and also Mahav- 
ratikas who were selling flesh cut from their own bodies. 79 

The second Kapalika grant, another copper plate, was found 
in the bed of the Narmada at Tilakwada in Baroda District. 80 
It registers the gift of a village named Viluhaja for a temple of 
Srighantesvara and was issued from the temple of Manesvara at 
the confluence of the Mana and Narmada rivers. The donation 
was made in a.d. 1047 by a feudatory or officer of the Paramara 
king Bhoja. The donee was ‘the muni named Dinakara, a Mahavrata- 
dhara who was like the Kapalin, Samkara, in bodily form.’ 81 We 
know that Kapalikas continued to exist in Gujarat until at least 
the twelfth century from the Moharajaparajaya of Yasahpala. 82 

Several inscriptions from various other parts of India mention 
Kapalesvara temples, but none of these temples are said to contain 
Mahavratin or Kapalika ascetics. A copper plate grant of the 
mahdsamanta and maharaja Samudrasena, found in Nirman^ 
village in Kangara District of Himachal Pradesh, records the 
donation of a village to a group of Atharva Veda Brahmanas in 
Nirman^a agrahdra . 83 The gift was to support worship of Siva in 
the form of Mihiresvara at a temple dedicated to Kapalesvara. 
A king named Sarvavarman is said to have given land ‘at the 
former installation of the god Kapalesvara.’ Fleet could not 
identify any of these kings but guessed that the grant belongs 
roughly to about the seventh century a.d. E.A. Pires has suggested 
that Sarvavarman might be identical with the Maukhari king of 
this name who ruled c. a.d. 576-580. 84 If the Atharva Veda Brah- 
manas were in fact Kapalikas, it would appear that the sect claimed 
to follow this Veda. Many SaiviteTantras trace their authority to it 85 

77 See above, p. 17. 

TSEd. Kane, Part I, text p. 46. 

7 *See K.K. Handiqui, pp. 22, 358. 

80 Ed. and trans. J.S. Kudalkar, ‘A Note on Tilakwada Copper-plate of the Time 
of King Bhoja Paramara of Malwa,’ in All India Oriental Conference, Proceedings 
and Transactions of 1st Session, Poona, 1919, II, 319-326. 

81 Ibid., p. 324 (my translation). 

82 See below, p. 52. 

83Ed. and trans. J.F. Fleet, Cl/ , III, 286-91. 

MThe Maukharis, p. 91. 

85 See Chakravarti, pp. 10-14. 
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A Kannada inscription from Lakkunda village in Hassan 
District, Mysore, records the establishment of an image of Vasantika- 
devi by a certain Mallideva who was an ‘ornament to the Brahman 
family, brahmadhiraya, (and) muliga of Kapalesvara-devaru of 
Nekunda [ = Lakkunda] in Nedunad.’ 86 The inscription is dated 
§aka 111 , but the paleography is typical of the tenth century. 

An inscription from a modern temple of Kavalji (Kapalin) 
in former Kotah principality of Rajasthan contains an introductory 
verse to Ganesa and Kapallsvara. 87 The record is dated a.d. 1288 
during the reign of Hammlra, a Cahamana king of Ranthambhor. 
The half verse in praise of Kapallsvara, written in corrupt Sanskrit, 
shows that the god had special powers over disfiguring diseases : 

May the god KapaliSvara through compassion manifest 
that which is desired of (i.e. by) men and destroy the pain 
of bodies spoilt by leprosy, elephantiasis, and cutaneous 
eruptions. 88 

Three thirteenth century inscriptions from the Kavilesvara temple 
at Ambale in Mysore District contain dedications to Kapalesvara. 89 
The Huzur Treasury Plates from a Visriu temple at Tiruvalla, or 
Tiruvallaval, a taluk centre in Kerala, mention a village called 
Kapalimangalam and a temple of Kapallsvara at another village 
named Vejur. 90 A record of about a.d. 1100 from the former 
Bastar State refers to a village called Kapalika. 91 

The most famous Kapalesvara temple is located at Mylapore, 
a suburb of Madras. The seventh century Saivite saint Tiruna- 
nasambandar is said to have revived at this place a dead girl whose 
bones had been kept in a pot by her father. 92 The present temple 
is of comparatively recent construction. 

A holy place especially associated with the puranic myth of 
§iva-Kapalin, or Kapalesvara, is the Kapalamocana tfrtha on the 



86Ed. in ARMAD 1940, pp. 145-46. 

87 Ed. R.R. Haidar, ‘Inscription of the Time of Hammir of Ranthambhor, dated 
(V.S.) 1345/ El, XIX, 45-52. 

88 ‘dadru-sllpada-ku$tha-dusta-vapu[$]am a[dh]i[rp] vini[gh] na[nn]|*naip karupyena 
samihitaip vitanutaip [de]vah KapallSvarah.’ Ed. ibid., p. 49. 

89 Ed. and trans. B.L. Rice, EC, IV, Part II, nos. Yl. 6, 7 and 8. 

90 Ed. T.A.G. Rao, ‘The Huzur Treasury Plates Belonging to the Vishnu Temple 
at Tiruvalla/ TAS, II, 156 and 142. 

91 Ed. R.B.H. Lai, ‘Kuruspal Stone Inscription of SomeSvaradeva/ El, X, 25-31. 
^See V. Venkayya, ‘Triplicane Inscription of Dantivarman/ El, VIII, 290. 
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Ganges at Varanasi. It was here that Siva was released from his 
curse and allowed to abandon his skull begging bowl. 93 A copper 
plate grant of the Gahadavala king Govinda-candra (a.d. 1 1 14-54) 
states that the king bathed at this place and then donated a village 
to a Brahmana named Vyasa. 94 

K.C. Panigrahi argues that the well-known Vaital temple in 
Bhubaneshwar, Orissa, was originally a Kapalika shrine 95 This 
temple, built in about the eighth century, has Camunda as its 
presiding deity. In all likelihood it was originally named after this 
goddess. The Svarnnadri-mahodaya states that ‘the venerable 
goddess Camunda garlanded with skulls exists at a spot on the 
west not far from the tank . . . / and that ‘she is of terrific form and 
is known as Kapalini.’ 96 This must refer to the Vaital temple. 
Although this solitary reference to Camunda as Kapalini cannot 
be taken as conclusive evidence of Kapalika worship, other features 
of the temple— such as the fierce deities sculptured around the 
inner shrine and a panel of erotic couples between the walls and 
roof— at least indicate tantric influence. 

Another temple which may have been associated at one time 
with the Kapalikas is the famous Pasupati temple near Kathmandu 
in Nepal. An inscription from this temple, written in Sanskrit and 
belonging to the reign of King Jisnugupta (c. a.d. 630), records 
a gift to ‘Varahasvamin, Dharma . . . and to the Somakhaddukas 
in the congregation of the Mundasrnkhalika-Pasupatacarya . . . ’ 97 
The term Mundasrnkhalika (Wearing a Chain of Heads) is more 
appropriate for a Kapalika than a Pasupata. The term Somakhad- 
duka (Wearing Moon Bracelets) is unique but reminds one of 
Soma-siddhanta, the name of the Kapalika doctrine. 98 

Sculptures of the god KapaleSvara or Kapala-Bhairava and the 
goddess Kapalika or Kapala-Bhairavl are found in many early 
medieval temples, particularly in South India. 99 Neither the 



93 See below, pp. 77-80. 

94 Ed. F. Kielhorn, ‘Twenty-one Copper-plates of the Kings of Kanauj ; (Vikrama-) 
Samvat 1171-1233,’ El, IV, 97-129. (plate no. H). 

95 Archaeological Remains at Bhubaneswar, pp. 61, 233-34. 

96 Quoted ibid., p. 233. 

97 Ed. and trans. B. Indraji and G. Biihler, ‘Inscriptions from Nepal,’ I A, IX 
(1880), 174. 

^See below, pp. 82-83. 

"See ARM AD 1930, pp. 20, 46; ARM AD 1932, p. 11; ARM AD 1933, pp. 46-47, 
95; ARMAD 1934, p. 41; ARMAD 1935, pp. 44-45 , 48; ARM AD 1936, p. 32; 
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presence of such sculpture nor even the dedication of an entire 
temple to Kapalesvara is proof of Kapalika influence, but the 
copper plate grants from Nasik and Baroda districts show that 
at least some Kapalesvara temples were at one time staffed by 
these ascetics. 

Samkarac&rya and the Kapalikas 

Some of the most valuable material about the Kapalikas appears 
in the legendary biographies of the great Samkaracarya (c. a.d. 
788-820). The most important, and probably the earliest, of the 
extant biographies are the Samkara-vijaya, attributed to his disciple 
Anandagiri, 100 and the Samkara-digvijaya , attributed to the famous 
Vijayanagar sage Madhavacarya alias Vidyaranya. 101 Dhanapati- 
suri’s Qindima commentary on the latter work adds some extra 
detail but is mainly extracted from Anandagiri’s account, A signi- 
ficantly different version of one of the legends is contained in a 
Kanphata work, the Goraksa-siddhanta-samgraha . i02 None of 
these sources can lay much claim to historical accuracy. They are 
collections of stories handed down, embellished and invented 
during several centuries between the great theologian’s death and 
their final redaction. Most modern authorities agree that the author 
of the Samkara-vijaya was not Sarnkara’s disciple Anandagiri but 
an obscure author of about the fifteenth century. Many scholars 
also believe that the author of the Samkara-digvijaya was not 
Madhavacarya, the Vijayanagar rajaguru, but a later author who 
wrote under his name. 103 Samkara’s disciple could not have written 
the Samkara-vijaya, but we can see no significant objection to 
Madhava-Vidyaranya being the author of the Samkara-digvijaya , 
particularly since the quality of its Sanskrit verse is excellent. 



ARMAD 1937, pp. 3, 45, 58; ARM AD 1938, p. 5; ARMAD 1939, pp. 55, 57, 72; 
ARM AD 1940, p. 34; ARMAD 1945, p. 33. 

100 Ed. J. Tarkapanchanana. 

101 Ed. with DhanapatisBri’s Dindima commentary, Anandafcrama edition. There 
are several other such biographies of Saqikara but they are mostly inferior and of 
later date. Few have been published so far. One which has, the Samkara-vijaya 
of Vyasacala (ed. T. Chandrasekharan), borrows most of its verses from Madhava, 
often rearranging them in illogical order. 

!Q2 Ed. G.N. Kaviraja. The work is ascribed to Gorakhnath but is a collection of 
essays and stories by various later authors. * 

l03 Sarkar, A History of Dasnami Naga Sanyasis [sic], p. 20. G.S. Ghurye ( Indian 
Sadhus, pp. 82-83) accepts Madhava-Vidyaranya’s authorship and places the 
Samkara-vijaya Anandagiri in the eleventh to twelfth centuries. 
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The Dindima commentary must be later than both these works. 
The Goraksa-siddhanta-samgraha (henceforth GSS) dates from 
sometime in the later mediaeval period. 

There are three separate legends. The first of these, the story 
of Samkara’s encounter with a treacherous Kapalika named Ugra- 
Bhairava, appears in Madhava’s work and in the GSS ; the second, 
Samkara’s battle with the militant Krakaca of Karnataka, appears 
in the works of Madhava and Anandagiri ; and the third, Sarpkara’s 
debate with the casteless hedonist Unmatta-Bhairava, appears in 
Anandagiri and is repeated in similar wording by Dhanapatisuri. 

r 

Samkara and Ugra-Bhairava 

Sarpkara’s meeting with Ugra-Bhairava seems to have occurred 
somewhere along the Krishna River, perhaps at a spot near Srisaila 
( — Sriparvata). 104 Madhavacarya begins his tale (xi. 1-2) : 

Once a certain Kapalika there, who hid his own wickedness 
by adopting the disguise of a sadhu like Paulastya ( =Ravana, 
in the abduction of SIta) and had not yet completed what 
he had set out to accomplish, saw the muni (Saipkara) 
whose magical power (maya) was limitless. 

Thinking that his own ambition was as good as achieved, Ugra- 
Bhairava approached Saipk&ra and greeted him with fulsome praise. 
The Kapalika then explained what he had ‘set out to accomplish’ 
(xi. 9-12) : 

I will endeavour to please Kapalin (Siva) and thereby 
achieve my own object. 

I gratified Ugra (Siva) with arduous and severe penances 
for a full one-hundred years in order to go to Kailasa with 
this body to sport with I§a (Siva). 

Pleased, Girisa (Siva) said to me : ‘You will attain the 
(ultimate) goal which men desire if, for the sake of pleasing 
me, you sacrifice in the sacrificial fire either the head of an 
omniscient sage or the head of a king.’ 



u^The location is not explicitly stated. In the previous sarga, however, Samkara 
is said to have been travelling along this river from Srisaila. The Kapalika’s name is 
not mentioned in Madhava’s text but appears in the commentary and in the GSS. 
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Having said this, Mahesa hid himself. From that time on 
I have wandered about, my hope fixed on obtaining that, 
but I have not yet found a (willing) king nor a (willing) 
omniscient sage. 

There is little doubt who he had in mind. 

In order to persuade Saipkara to accede to his implicit demand, 
Ugra-Bhairava then extolled the great benefits of self-sacrifice 
(xi. 13-16) : 

By good fortune I have now seen you, an omniscient sage, 
travelling about for the welfare of the world. Soon the 
rest (of my object) will be accomplished, for the bondage 
, of men has its termination in correct vision ( samdarsananta ) . 

The skull of an anointed king or a lord of munis is the 
prerequisite for my success ( siddhi ). The former, however, 
I cannot even conceive of (obtaining). Therefore, it is 
up to you. 

In offering your head you will acquire wondrous fame in 
the world, and I will acquire success (siddhi) . After medi- 
tating on the transience of the body, O Best of Men, 
you should do what is propitious. 

I cannot dare to ask (lit., my mind cannot ask) for that. 
Who will (willingly) abandon his own body, the fulfiller 
of desires? (But) you are indifferent (to worldly desires) 
and care nothing for the body. (You have) assumed your 
own body (only) for the benefit of others. 

Here he even attempts to turn §amkara’s own Vedantic doctrines 
against him. 

Ugra-Bhairava then compared himself, with specious modesty, 
to those men who are ignorant of the pain of others and think 
only of their own ends. Such men, he said, are like Indra, who 
stole a bone from the sage Dadhyanc to use as an axe to slay the 
ninety-nine Vrtras. Men like Dadhyanc, who abandon their transient 
bodies for the sake of others, acquire an immutable body of fame 
(yasah-sarira). Their priceless virtues delight all mankind. After 
several more verses in the same vein, Ugra-Bhairava finally made 
his request (xi. 24): ‘You should bestow (your) head (on me). 
O Lord, homage to you!’ Samkara was apparently moved by 
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the Kapalika’s plea and agreed to grant him his desire. ‘What 
true sage,’ said Saipkara (xi. 25), ‘who knows the human body 
here in this world (to be subject to) decay, would not fulfill the 
request of a supplicant?’ Samkara had to abide by the principles 
of his theology. Since the soul (atman) is the only ultimate reality, 
it matters little what becomes of the body. It is merely the creation 
of mdyd. Realizing that his pupils would never allow such idealistic 
foolhardiness, however, Saipkara advised Ugra-Bhairava to visit 
him in secret. The two sealed their pact and Samkara retired to 
an isolated spot hidden from his pupils. 

In full Kapalika regalia, Ugra-Bhairava again approached to 
collect his reward (xi. 30, 32) : 

(Holding) a trident, with three horizontal lines (drawn 
across his forehead), looking about (cautiously, wearing) 
ornaments made of garlands of bones, with his eyes inflamed 
and rolling about through intoxication, the yogin (Ugra- 
Bhairava) went to the dwelling place of the teacher . . . 

Beholding that (Kapalika) in the form of Bhairava, the 
teacher resolved himself to abandon his body 

Saipkara then ‘yoked himself with the atman (dtmanam dtmany 
udayunkta)' Sitting in the proper yogic position (siddhdsana ) , 
he (xi. 35) ‘forgot the whole world of creation in samddhi .' When 
Ugra-Bhairava saw him seated in this position, his fears were 
dispelled and he prepared to strike with his trident. No sooner 
did he come near to Samkara, however, than that sage’s disciple 
Padmapada magically knew it (xi. 38, 42) : 

Then, remembering the supreme power of the Man-lion 
(Vi§nu’s Nrsiipha incarnation) held by Prahlada, which 
removes the affliction of those who call it to mind, that 
(Padmapada), well-versed in mantras (mantra-siddha) , be- 
came the Man-lion (incarnate) and saw the ill-intentioned 
endeavour of (Ugra-Bhairava) . . . 

Running up with great speed he ... tore open with his 
claws . . . the breast of (the Kapalika) who was striking 
with his trident. 

This ends Madhava’s version of the encounter. 
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The Goraksa-siddhanta-samgraha belongs to the Kanphaja or 
Gorakhnath (Goraksa-natha) tradition, sometimes called the 
religion of the Nath Siddhas. Many of the tantric practices of 
its adherents resemble those attributed to the Kapalikas. According 
to the GSS (p. 16), its philosophy is ‘above dualism and monism 
( dvaitadvaita-vivarjita) .’ In these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the GSS version of the legend of Saipkara and Ugra-Bhairava 
reflects less favourably on the advaita sage. Here the god §ri- 
Bhairava himself assumed the form of Ugra-Bhairava in order 
to challenge Sarpkara’s religipus beliefs and test their sincerity. 
The disguised god approached him and said (p. 16) : ‘Sir, you 
are a samnyasin (and hence) impartial to friend and foe aiike and 
indifferent to the (opposite) senses of word pairs such as bliss and 
sorrow, etc.’ He immediately requested the sage’s head as an 
offering to §ri-Bhairava. By this means he would fulfill his vow 
(pratijna). Sarpkara carefully considered the alternatives (p. 16) : 

If it is not done (as the Kapalika demands), then there will 
be the ruin of monism (advaita-hdni) since there will not 
be impartiality towards friend and foe. If it is so done, 
defeat is (equally certain). Even in this twofold thought 
there is defeat (of pure non-duality). 

These unhappy alternatives completely baffled the great sage, 
and he could say nothing. Madhava posed more or less the same 
problem but avoided carrying matters to their final philosophical 
absurdity by the commonsense intervention of Padmapada. 
The GSS retains this episode but refuses to let it go at that. After 
he was struck by Padmapada-Nrsimha, 105 Ugra-Bhairava mani- 
fested his true identity as the god Srl-Bhairava. He then addressed 
Samkara in a voice as deep as thunder : 

Sir, (this is) a defeat for advaita. What has become of that 
which you said about friend and foe? As a wrestler causes 
his opponent to fall by falling himself, (I have) accomplished 
the ruin of (my) opponent’s (i.e. your) doctrine through 
the loss of my own body. Moreover, now you yourself 
will also meet your doom. Stand up, stand up! You should 
fight! 106 



105 The third vowel in Padmapada’s name is lengthened in the GSS. 

106 Pp. 16-17. The Sanskrit of this and the following passage is particularly barbaric, 
and some of the rendering is quite free. 
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Samkara was completely dumbfounded (p. 17) : 

Thinking, Then (if I fight), there will be an interruption 
of the work (I have) commenced since, in the doctrine of 
the nydsins (— samnydsins , i.e. my own doctrine), kriyd- 
karana (action or performance of rites) is not a (proper) 
doctrine,’ he became powerless to fight as commanded 
by the Kapalika. (Thinking), Tn my own doctrine akriya 
([inaction] is proper),’ he stood (motionless) in accordance 
with his devotion to advaita. 

The Kapalika then created a magical power of Yoga (yoga-maya) 
and employed it to cut off the heads of Samkara and his four 
disciples. Afterwards, however, they were revived. Then,’ says 
the GSS (p. 17), True detachment arose.’ 

Although it is clear that the author of the GSS wishes to condemn 
Samkara’s insistence on akriya (inaction or non-performance of 
rites), he never really proposes any practical alternative. Whether 
Samkafa stood up and fought or not, his doom was equally certain. 
In a sense this paradoxical dilemma is well-suited to a doctrine 
which says it is "beyond dvaita and advaita .’ Similar statements 
are found in other tantric texts. In the Kuldrnava-tantra, for example, 
Siva declares : "Some accept dvaita and others accept advaita , 
(but) they do not know my essence which is beyond dvaita and 
advaita .’ 107 Neither the Tantras nor related Kanphata literature 
contain much systematic philosophical speculation. For the most 
part they are content to loosely synthesise the arguments and 
hypotheses of the orthodox systems. To a certain extent phrases 
such as "beyond dvaita and advaita ’ merely proclaim the religious 
superiority of tantric doctrine. They do not necessarily imply any 
rational philosophical position. In a sense they are rejections of 
all rational metaphysics. It is not knowledge, but ritual, devotion 
and psycho-physical discipline (Yoga) which these schools empha- 
sise. In this context, there is no need for the GSS to propose an 
alternative course of action. The author needs only to point out 
the inadequacy of Samkara’s position. The command to stand 
up and fight may be interpreted simply as a demand to symbolically 
acknowledge the self-defeating nature of the doctrine of akriya . 
Samkara’s beheading is therefore the occasion for the appearance 
of true detachment ( viraga J. 108 
x. Vidyaratna, i. 110. 

108 It seems from this that the GSS not only wishes to criticize Samkara but also 
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The attitude of the GSS towards the Kapalika Ugra-Bhairava 
is ambiguous. Sri-Bhairava assumes this form to challenge Samkara, 
but Ugra-Bhairava himself is neither praised nor condemned. 
Since both the Kapalika and Kanphata schools belong to the 
tantric tradition, however, one might expect that the Kanphata 
attitude would be broadly favorable. That this is the case is made 
clear by some subsequent passages in the GSS. In the first of 
these the author asserts the superiority of the doctrine of the 
Nath Siddhas but allows the Kapalika faith a qualified validity 
(p. 18) : 

Indeed, some people believe that these (Siddhas) hold the 
r Kfipiiliku doctrine on account of the mention of the devotion 

of the KApalika, 1(W but that is not actually (the case). 
Our doctrine is beyond all worldly ties (avadhuta). 

Nonetheless, the Kapalika doctrine was also revealed by 
Natha (Siva). Natha was the revealer of this path. 

file author then quotes from the Sabara-tantra a list of twelve 
sages to whom the Kapalika doctrine was revealed : Adinatha, 
Anadi, Kala, Atikalaka, 110 Karala, Vikarala, Mahakala, Kala- 
bhairavanatha, Batuka, Bhutanatha, VIranatha, and Srlkantha. 
These twelve had twelve disciples : Nagarjuna, Jadabharata, 
Hariscandra, Satyanatha, Bhlmanatha, Goraksa, Carpata, Avadya, 
Vairagya, Kanthadharin, Jalandhara, and Malayarjuna. These 
pupils were the original ‘promoters of the (Kapalika) path (marga- 
pravartakas).' ni Several of these names recur in traditional 
Kanphata lists of the eighty-four Siddhas and nine Nathas, most 
notably the name of Gorakhnath (Goraksa) himself. 112 On the 
basis of this statement and the common features in Kapalika and 
Kanphata worship, some modern authorities believe that the latter 



lo claim him for the Kanphata side. The section which immediately follows this 
passage describes Samkara's spiritual advancement through Visnu, Siva and Sakti 
worship to his final enlightenment by the Mahasiddhas and his adoption of the Path 
of the Nathas ( Nat ha-mar ga) . 

|04 This apparently refers to the preceding Ugra-Bhairava episode. 

11{I S.B. Dasgupta {Obscure . p. 207) replaces Atikalaka with Vaikalika. We 
do not know from where he got this reading. 

]n GSS, pp. 18-19. 

1I2 For a summary of the various Kanphata lists, see S.B. Dasgupta, Obscure 

pp. 202 10. 
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school was a later ‘transformation’ of the older Kapalika order. 113 
As a historical document, however, the late GSS is virtually useless, 
and the similarities between the two schools— such as meat eating, 
drinking wine, attainment of magical powers through Yoga, 
dwelling in cremation grounds, and the like— are common to the 
whole of the tantric tradition. We feel, therefore, that such historical 
speculations are of little value. 

The author of the GSS next poses the question (p. 20) : ‘For 
what reason was the Kapalika path revealed?’ The answer is found 
in a myth. Once the twenty-four avatar as of Vi$nu became intoxi- 
cated with pride (mada, also=wine). As mortal creatures amuse 
themselves, so Varaha (Boar), Nrsiipha (Man-lion), and the other 
avatar as began splitting the earth, frightening wild animals, 
oppressing towns and villages, and doing other mischief. Krsna 
was filled with adulterous emotions, and Parasurama destroyed 
a great number of k$atriyas to punish the sin of only one of them. 
Natha became exceedingly angered by these wicked actions and 
assumed the form of twenty-four Kapalikas. 114 In the ensuing 
battle the Kapalikas cut off the heads of the avataras and carried 
the skulls about in their hands. This was how the school of Kapalikas 
(Skull-men) arose. The loss of their heads caused the avataras to 
lose their pride as well. As a result they were granted a boon. 
Natha replaced the skulls and returned them to life. 115 

The Ugra-Bhairava legend, whatever its historical value, and 
this myth both reflect the very real hostility between the tantric 
sects and Brahmanic orthodoxy. The fact that the author of the 
GSS chooses the Kapalikas instead of the Siddhas to represent 
the Kanpha^a side of the dispute suggests not only that the two 
sects were on friendly terms, but also that the stories were already 
in popular circulation. Madhavacarya’s Vedantic version of the 
Ugra-Bhairava legend is certainly older than the GSS's Kanphata 
account. 

The battle between the Vi$nu’s avataras and the twenty-four 
Kapalikas may reflect an extension of the conflict between the 

113 Ghurye, p. 128. See also G.W. Briggs, Gorakhnath and the Kdnphafa Yogis, 
p. 218. Eliade gives a somewhat more realistic appraisal of the situation in his work 
on Yoga (p. 218). 

114 These are presumably the same twelve teachers and twelve pupils mentioned 
earlier. 

U5 GSS, p. 20. Note that Kr$9a is singled out for his adulterous emotions (vyabhi- 
cari-bhava), a charge more frequently aimed at the Tantrikas themselves. 
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Jains and Kapalikas which is described in earlier sources. In many 
parts of India the Vaisnavas replaced the Jains in popularity and 
influence and in the process absorbed many Jain beliefs and prac- 
tices, including hostility to the excesses of tantric Saivism. 116 

t 

Samkara and Krakaca or Bodholbana-nityananda 

This legend also has two versions— one by Madhava and the 
other by Anandagiri. Although the broad outlines of the two 
accounts are identical, several important differences indicate that 
they may have originated from separate traditions. Anandagiri sets 
his story in Ujjain while Madhava sets his somewhere in Karnataka. 
Madhava calls Samkara’s Kapalika antagonist Krakaca and 
Anandagiri calls him Bodholbana-nityananda. The latter Kapalika 
also has a disciple named Batuka-natha. Anandagiri begins his 
account with a lengthy debate between Samkara and Bodholbana- 
nityananda which is omitted by Madhava, 11 " 7 and Madhava includes 
some semi-historical and martial detail omitted by Anandagiri. 
Since Madhava’s version is generally more coherent and complete, 
we will base most of our discussion on it. 

According to this version, Samkara had begun a march to Setu 
(Ramesvaram) in extreme South India accompanied by his best 
pupils and a king named Sudhanvan. This was the start of a conquest 
of the four quarters (digvijaya). At Ramesvaram they met a 
number of non-Brahmanical and non-Aryan Saktas whom Samkara 
defeated in a great debate. The sage honored Lord Ramanatha 
and converted the Colas, Pandyasand Dra vidas. Next he proceeded 
north to KancI, constructed a beautiful temple there, and suppressed 
the Tantrikas by spreading Goddess worship in a form authorized 
by the scriptures ( sruti-sammata) . Proceeding towards the North- 
east he passed through Andhra, paid homage to the Lord of the 
Venkata hills (Veiikatacalesa), and eventually arrived at the capital 
of the Vidarbha kingdom (eastern Maharashtra) (xv. 1-7} : 



116 The most obvious example of Jain influence on later Vaisnava attitudes is found 
in the philosophy of M.K. Gandhi. Although some of Gandhiji’s ideas were inspired 
in part by European precedents, others— such as his faith in ahimsa, asceticism, 
cleanliness and vegetarianism— owe more to his Gujarati Vaisnava background. 
From quite early times Gujarat has been a centre of Jain influence, and all these 
beliefs derive their original impetus more from Jainism than Hinduism. 

n 7This debate contains much religious information and will be discussed below, 
pp. 83-85. 
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There the king of the Kratha-Kaisikas (Vidarbhas) approa- 
ched him with reverence and offered his worship. (Samkara 
then) caused his pupils to suppress the heretical views of 
the followers of the Bhairava-tantra. 

These 'followers of the Bhairava-tantra are not identified, but they 
might be Kapalikas since many authors depict Kapalika ascetics 
as worshippers of Siva in his terrific Bhairava form. Krakaca 
himself is subsequently said to 'prattle the essence of the Bhaira- 
vagamas At the least, these Bhairava-tantra followers must have 
belonged to some similar group of Tantrikas. Madhava continues 
(xv. 8-9) : 

Then the king of Vidarbha bowed (to Samkara, who) 
desired to proceed to the Karnata region, and said : That 
region is unsuitable for your visit since (it is filled) with 
many crowds of Kapalins, 

T say (this) since they cannot endure your fame and have 
a secret hatred towards the scriptures (srutis). They revel 
in the misfortunes of the world and bear hostility against 
honoured men.’ 

Samkara’s royal disciple Sudhanvan guaranteed the sage protection, 
however, and they advanced 'to conquer the multitude of Kapalikas’ 
(xv. 10-14) : 

When Krakaca, the foremost of the Kapalin teachers, 
learned of (Samkara’s) arrival, he came to meet him. 

Smeared with ashes from a cremation ground ( pitr-kanana- 
hhasman), carrying a skull-bowl in his hand, wedding a 
trident, and accompanied by many whose appearance 
matched his own, that conceited and proud (Kapalika) 
spoke thus : 

'Although properly ashes are worn (by you), 118 for what 
reason do you hold that impure (clay) bowl and renounce this 
pure and fitting skull? Why is not Kapalin worshipped 
(by you)? 

118 Samkara was a nominal devotee of Siva and therefore wore the traditional 
Saivite ashes. 
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'If He (Kapalin-Siva) does not receive Bhairava worship 
with liquor (madhu) and blood-smeared lotuses which are 
human heads, how can he attain joy when his body is 
embraced by the lotus-eyed Uma, who is his equal?’ 

After Krakaca 'had prattled thus the essence of the Bhairava - 
gamas / King Sudhanvan ordered his officials to send him away. 
The enraged Kapalika soon returned with his followers to seek 
retribution for this insult. As they approached he shouted : 'I am 
not Krakaca (= a saw) if I do not cut off your heads’ (xv. 15*17) : 

He sent out the countless crowds ( kulas ) of angered Kapalins 
whose cries were as terrifying as the clouds of the deluge. 
They attacked with weapons held aloft. 

The Brflhmafla followers of Sarpkara were terrified, but the faithful 
Sudhanvan countered the Kapalika advance and drove them back. 
Krakaca then shifted the battle to another part of the field and 
again threw the Brahmanas into confusion. In desperation they 
sought Sarpkara’s protection (xv. 21) : 

The king of ascetics (then) reduced those (Kapalikas) ... to 
ashes in an instant through the fire which arose from his 
humkara (the sound hum , a mantra). 

Sudhanvan rejoined Samkara and slaughtered a thousand more 
of their enemies. Seeing his army routed, Krakaca again approached 
Saipkara and said (xv. 24-25) : 

'O Devotee of Evil Doctrines, behold my power! Now you 
will reap the fruit of this action (karman).' Closing his eyes, 
(Krakaca) placed a skull in the palm of his hand and briefly 
meditated. 

After that master of the Bhairavagamas had thus meditated, 
the skull was immediately filled with liquor (surd). After 
drinking half of it, he held the (remaining) half and thought 
of Bhairava. 

This god instantly appeared in the form of Mahakapalin. He wore 
a garland of human skulls and his hair was a flaming mass of 
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matted locks (jata ) . He held a trident and uttered loud and dreadful 
laughter. Krakaca commanded him (xv. 27) ; 

‘O God, you should destroy the enemy of your devotee 
with your (fierce) gaze.’ Instead the enraged (Mahakapalin 
declared), ‘How dare you offend against my own self 
(i.e. Saipkara),’ and cut off the head of Krakaca. 

This ends Madhava’s account. Dhanapatisuri’s l)indima com- 
mentary, following Anandagiri almost verbatim, continues the story 
to the final conversion of the Kapalika’s disciples. In this version 
the god Saiphara-Bhairava did not immediately kill Bodholbana- 
nityananda. When the god appeared Saipkara paid him homage 
and set forth his own philosophy in order to justify his action 
against the Kapalika and his disciples. Bhairava was pleased by 
the sage’s statements, however, and commanded him : ‘You should 
make those Kapalikas embrace the faith of the Brahmanas.’ 120 
The god explained that he had become manifest because he was 
bound by the mantra (mantra-baddha) used by Bodholbana, not 
because of any merit of that ascetic (na dharmatas ). Saiphara- 
Bhairava then vanished and the followers of the Kapalika doctrine 
( Kapdlika-matdnugas) —who were of twelve sorts, Batukas, etc.— 
bowed down to Saipkara. The sage was filled with compassion and 
instructed Padmapada and his other disciples to convert the 
repentant heretics. 121 

Unfortunately neither the commentator nor Anandagiri identifies 
the ‘twelve sorts (dvadasadhd) of Kapalikas beginning with the 
Batukas.’ Batuka, however, appears as one of the twelve original 
Kapalika sages in the Sabara-tantra list quoted in the Goraksa - 



1,9 xv. 26. Anandagiri’s account of this episode is worth comparing. Seeing that 
he and his pupils had been beaten by Saipkara, Bodholbana-nityananda approached 
the sage and said (chap, xxiii): ‘ “Samhara-Bhairava is to be honored by me. I will 
cause him to appear by means of mantras. He will quickly devour you and your 
retinue.” Saying this and again uttering (the sound) hum; holding a human skull 
with his left hand ; filling that with liquor by means of a mantra ; drinking half (of it) 
himself and giving the remainder to his pupils; and looking into the middle of 
the sky with round and reddened eyes—he said: “(You), who are Saiphara-kala 
(Destruction-time), Bhairava, Prabhu, and ISvara, should come and speedily devour 
the samnyasin and his retinue.’” 

^Dindima commentary, vs. 8, on MadhavacSrya, xv. 28. 
uilbid., vss. 1-14. 
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siddhanta-samgraha. m Evidently these twelve sages were considered 
to be the founders of twelve divisions of the Kapalika sect. The 
presence of this tradition in such unrelated sources suggests that 
there may have been some factual justification for it. 

The personalities of the two legendary Kapalikas, Krakaca and 
Ugra-Bhairava, are quite distinct— where the latter used guile the 
former chose brute force— but in appearance Krakaca, like Ugra- 
Bhairava, is a typical Kapalika. He smears his body with the 
ashes of the dead ; he carries a trident and a skull bowl ; he worships 
Bhairava and Mahakapalin; his text is the Bhairavagama ; he 
honours this god with liquor and offerings of human heads ; and 
he imagines salvation as the indescribable bliss of an endless 
embrace in the arms of Uma. 

Both the location and the large size of Krakaca’s Kapalika 
battalions merit additional comment. In Madhavacarya’s version 
the Vidarbha king warned Saipkara against going to the Karnata 
region because it was populated by ‘many crowds of Kapalins .’ 123 
Dhanapatisuri glosses this location as the town Ujjayani (sic), 
but this cannot be correct. He apparently relies for this identification 
on Anandagiri, who begins his version (chap, xxiii) : ‘Travelling 
along the northern road, §ri-Saipkaracarya . . . saw the city 
named Ujjayini which was filled with (persons) devoted to the 
Kapalika observance.’ The Karnata region approximately corres- 
ponds with modern Mysore State and never included the famous 
Malava city, Ujjain . 124 Evidently there were two separate traditions. 
Reasons exist for both these places to be associated with the 
Kapalikas. 

Neither Madhavacarya’s Samkara-digvijaya nor Anandagiri’s 
Samkara-vijaya can claim much historical accuracy. Both are 
products of about the fourteenth or fifteenth century and both 
tend to shed as much light on the religious life of India during the 
century or two preceding their composition as on the religious life of 



122 See above, pp. 37-38. 

123 Madhavacarya xv. 11. 

124 It is tempting to identify the Ujjayini of Anandagiri and Dhanapatisuri with 
the town by that name in Bellary District, Mysore, whefe one of the five chief mathas 
of the VIrasaivas is located. The matha at this place was supposedly founded by 
Marulasiddha, one of the five great acdryas of VIrasaiva tradition. See M.R. Sakhare, 
History and Philosophy of Lingayat Religion, pp. 361-62. Unfortunately Anandagiri’s 
statement that Saipkara reached Ujjayini ‘travelling along the northern road’ 
makes this identification less likely. 
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the time of Samkaracarya. The Karnataka region, which seems to 
have been the home of Ugra-Bhairava as well as Krakaca, was domi- 
nated by the Kalamukhas during the eleventh to thirteenth centuries. 
Since no lesser authorities than Yamunacarya and Ramanuja 
associate, and perhaps confuse, the two sects, there is at least a 
prima facie case that Madhava did the same. Krakaca's dress, 
behaviour and religious beliefs are definitely those of a Kapalika, 
not a Kalamukha, but in one important respect he and his followers 
have more affinity with the latter sect. 

In Madhava’s story Krakaca is said to command vast legions of 
Kapalikas ( Kapdli-jaldh, Kapalika-jalakah , Kapalindm kuldni ) . 
Nearly every other story featuring Kapalikas describes them as 
solitary peripatetic ascetics, occasionally joined by a single female 
disciple. This absence of organization may help to explain the 
relative lack of Kapalika epigraphy. The Kalamukhas, on the other 
hand, usually established themselves in large monastic communities. 
It seems quite likely that Madhava was modelling his Kapalika 
legions on the brotherhoods of the Kalamukha mathas . As in the 
accounts of Yamunacarya and Ramanuja, the confusion between 
the two sects may have been intentional. This would help explain 
the absence of any mention of Kalamukhas in Madhava’s work. 

Although in each chapter of Anandagiri’s Samkara-vijaya 
Samkara debates a different rival sect, the Kalamukhas do not 
appear in this work either. Since the Malava Ujjain was never a 
center of the Kalamukhas, however, it is less likely that Anandagiri 
was confusing the two sects. There is a tenuous connection between 
this town and the Kapalikas in the fact that Bhavabhuti wrote his 
MalatT-Mddhava for the festival of Lord Kalapriya, who is usually 
identified with the god Mahakala of Ujjain. The play is set, however, 
in Padmavati, a town which scholars locate some 220 miles north 
of Ujjain near modern Narvar. 125 Today Ujjain is an important 
center of the Kanphata yogins. 126 If Gorakhnath’s commonly 
accepted date, c. a.d. 1200, is correct, this town may well have 
been a Kanphata center by the time of Anandagiri (about the 
fifteenth century). 127 Since Kanphata Yogins also organise them- 

12 5S ee the introduction to Devadhar and Suru’s edition of the play, p, 4. 

u^Ghurye, P* 137. 

127 Although Anandagiri’s date is not certain he seems to have lived sometime 
after Madhavacarya. Since the Kalamukhas were already rapidly declining in 
Madhava’s time, this is another reason why it is unlikely that Anandagiri was con- 
fusing them with the Kapalikas. 
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selves into monastic communities, Anandagiri might have confused 
them and the Kapalikas. 

Whether Krakaca’s ascetic legions are modelled on the orga- 
nization of the Kalamukhas, Kanphatas, or Kapalikas themselves, 
their militancy is quite striking. Military orders of religion were 
not unknown, however, either in mediaeval India, mediaeval 
Europe, or sixteenth century Japan. In Europe the Crusades 
produced several military orders, the most famous being the 
Templars and the Hospitallers. These orders not only fought 
against the Muslim princes of the Holy Land but also on occasion 
joined forces with these very princes against each other. 128 In the 
sixteenth century Japan witnessed the Ikko Ikki or Fanatic Risings 
by monks of the Pure Land (Jodo) sect, who fought with their 
sectarian enemies and in many places even challenged the authority 
of the feudal lords. 129 

Although the mutual tolerance shown by religious groups native 
to India has always been remarkable, rivalry among them, especially 
for royal patronage, sometimes led to violence. In ancient times 
competition "usually took the form of great public debates which 
often became miracle contests. One such contest between Buddha 
and the Ajivika teacher Purana Kassapa took place at Sravasti in 
North India. It seems to have ended with some sort of riot in 
which the Ajivikas were expelled. 130 In some cases defeat in debate 
led to royal persecution. According to a South Indian legend, 
the famous nayanar Nanasambandar once vanquished the Jains 
in debate and converted the Pandya king to Saivism. The king 
then executed 8,000 Jains by impalement. 131 The Kalamukhas are 
frequently extolled for their debating skill, but most of their 
debates— like that between Bonteyamuni and some rival logicians 132 
—seem to have been peaceful ones. In about a.d. 1160, a debate 
cum miracle contest between the VIrasaiva leader Ekantada 
Ramayya and the Jains at Abiur in Dharwar District, Mysore, 
ended with the defeat of the latter. When the losers refused to 
abide by a previous agreement to set up a Siva idol in place of 
their Jina, Ekantada Ramayya marched on their temple, defeated 



I28 A.S. Atiya, Crusade, Commerce and Culture, pp. 67-68. 

129 G.B. Sansom, Japan : A Short Cultural History (rev. ed.), pp. 374-76. 
oosee Basham, pp, 84-87. 

131 See K.A.N. Sastri, A History of South India, p. 413, 

132 See below, p. 132. 
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its defenders and demolished all the buildings. 133 The six major 
dkhddas of the Dasanami Nagas are the earliest recorded examples 
of true religious military orders in India. These dkhddas (regiments) 
are still in existence. Nominally at least, their members belong to 
one or other of the ten orders of Saivite ascetics reputedly founded 
by Samkaracarya (the Dasanamis) .The Juna Akha^la (Old Regi- 
ment) was formerly known as the Bhairava Akhatja. Its present 
tutelary deity is Dattatreya but originally must have been Bhairava. 
The traditional date for its establishment is a.d. 1146, but Ghurye 
(p. 104) believes that it is descended from an older sect of Saivites, 
namely the Kapalikas. This is a tempting suggestion, particularly 
since one of the dkhada’s centers is at Ujjain. It is difficult to see, 
however, how it could have survived a transition from the Kapalika 
faith to Vedanta. The traditional dates for the foundation of 
some of the other dkhddas go back to as early as a.d. 647, but the 
earliest reasonably verifiable date for an actual battle involving 
Naga Samnyasins is a.d. 1266. Most of their recorded activity 
belongs to the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries and culminates in 
a great victory pver the Vai$nava Bairagis at Hardwar in 1760. 134 

The preceding discussion suggests an interesting but admittedly 
hypothetical chain of events. An original historical debate between 
Samkara and some Kapalika ascetics either at Ujjain or somewhere 
in Mysore ended in a riot during which the Kapalikas were put 
to flight and some possibly converted. In succeeding centuries this 
story was gradually elaborated until the original antagonists 
became a vast army of warlike monks modelled in part either on 
the Kalamukha monastic orders (Madhava) or on the newly 
emerging military orders of medieval India (Anandagiri). 

Samkara and Unmatta-Bhairava 

This legend appears in Anandagiri’s Samkara- vijaya, chapter 
xxiv, and in Dhanapatisuri’s pindima commentary on Madhava’s 
Samkara-digvijaya xv. 28. The two accounts are almost the same 
and show the commentator’s debt to Anandagiri. Since the published 
text of Anandagiri’s work is corrupt, we will follow the commentary 
wherever possible. The introduction to the story is found only 
in Anandagiri’s account : 135 

133 See J.F. Fleet, ‘Inscriptions at Ablur, ‘ El , V, 213-65 (inscription no. E). 

n4Ghurye, pp. 103-112. 

nsphanapatisuri omits this passage and grafts his story directly onto the Krakaca 
legend. 
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After they had been thus repudiated, the various groups 
( varnas) —Kapalikas, Carvakas, Saugatas, Ksapanakas, 
Jainas, and Bauddhas— reappeared in another town. A 
certain Kapalika of the Sudra caste (jdti) named Unmatta- 
Bhairava (lived) there. His body was covered with ashes 
from a funeral pyre; his neck was ringed with a garland 
of human skulls; (three horizontal) streaks of lamp-black 
were drawn across his forehead; all his hair was fashioned 
into a top-knot (jata-juta ) ; his waistband and loincloth 
were made from a tiger skin; a skull-bowl adorned his 
left hand ; his right hand held a loudly ringing bell (ghanta) ; 
and he was chattering repeatedly ‘O Sambhu-Bhairava ! 
Aho, KalisaP 

This classic description of a Kapalika ascetic is followed by a 
derisive exposition of his hedonistic doctrine, a doctrine more 
suitable for a Carvaka or Lokayatika than a Kapalika. Unmatta- 
Bhairava came to meet Samkara and proclaimed to him the 
superiority of the Kapalika faith over all others. He lamented the 
fall of Bapikanatha, Bodholbana’s disciple, and the other Kapalikas 
from the true faith and said : Their undoing (was their reliance on) 
being of the Brahmana caste. I will have nothing to do with caste.’ 136 
He then gave a materialistic justification for his rejection of caste 
and suggested that there are only two real castes, the male-caste and 
the female-caste. He also asserted that promiscuity is the proper 
rule of conduct between them since the joy (dnanda) of sexual 
union is the true form of Bhairava, and the attainment of that 
joy at death is salvation (moksa). lil 

Samkara listened politely to the Kapalika’s blasphemy and said 
(vs. 23) : ‘O Kapalika, this was well said. (But) the truth should 
be told. Whose daughter is your mother?’ Unmatta-Bhairava 
retorted that his mother was the daughter of a diksita (initiated 
priest) and explained his contention thus (vss. 23-28) : 

O sage, He (my mother’s father) extracts the toddy (surd) 
of the best palm trees. Though he knows well its taste, 
he does not wish to drink it himself but with due devotion 



136 Dhanapatisuri, vss. 15-16. The name Batukanatha is from Anandagiri. The 
commentary reads ‘Batukas and others.’ 

137 Dhanapatisuri, vss. 17-22. See below, pp. 90-92. 
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( stlavan } sells it. Therefore people always call him diksita. m 
His daughter became my mother. By making an offering 
of her own body, O sage, she always caused men, who had 
come (to her) for the sake of pleasure, to be immersed in an 
ocean of bliss. Know this (person ) named Unmatta-Bhairava 
(to be) her son. My father was also a liquor maker. 139 
Even the gods (suras) approach him here on earth, and 
they by no means run away (because they are) averse to the 
smell of liquor. 

Having tricked Unmatta-Bhairava into this self-condemnation, 
Samkara good-naturedly ordered him to leave and wander about 
wherever he wished. To his own disciples Samkara explained 
(vss. 28-30) : T have come only to punish Brahmanas who have 
embraced a bad faith and not others. This man is not to be spoken 
to. Take him away quickly.’ 

This legend provides a good example of the accusations of 
hedonistic licentiousness which orthodox writers are fond of 
leveling against tantric ascetics. These accusations have some 
factual basis. Sex and alcohol, for instance, do play an important 
part in tantric ritual. In the daksinacara tradition symbolic equi- 
valents are substituted or the rituals sublimated into mere mental 
exercises, but in the vdmdcdra tradition of the Kapalikas real 
women and wine were employed. Nonetheless, the assertion that 
the Kapalikas were hedonists and that they justified this hedonism 
with a thoroughly materialistic philosophy cannot be accepted. 
Materialistic hedonism falls within the province of Lokayata and 
Carvaka philosophy, not tantricism. This is not to say, of course, 
that many tantric ascetics were not licentious. Unmatta-Bhairava’s 
orgasmic conception of moksa and his rejection of caste, however, 
are at least partly confirmed by other sources and will be discussed 
in more detail elsewhere. 140 

Kapalikas in Sanskrit Drama 

Villainous Kapalika ascetics appear in a number of Sanskrit 
dramas and stories. The dramas include: (1) Mattavilasa by the 

138 A diksita makes sacrificial offerings to the gods which he does not himself 
consume. Unmatta’s maternal grandfather sells liquor but does not drink it. 

r^Jhere is an implied pun on the words sura-kara (liquor maker) and sura-akara 
(treasure of the gods). 

140 See below, pp. 90-92. and above, pp. 6-7. 
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Pallava king Mahendravarman ( c . a.d. 600-630); (2) MalatT- 
Madhava by Bhavabhuti (c. 725); (3) Candakausika by Ksemlsvara 
( c . 900-950); (4) Prabodhacandrodaya by Krsnamisra (c. 1050- 
1 100) ; (5) Latamelaka by kavirdja Sarikhadhara ( c . 1 110-50) ; 
(6) Kaumudimitrananda by Ramacandra ( c . 1 143-75); (7) Nalavilasa 
by the same author; and (8) Mohardjaparajaya by Ya sail pa la 
(c. 11 75). 141 Two very late works in which these ascetics appear 
are the Amrtodaya of Gokulanatha (a.d. 1693) 142 and the Vidyd- 
parinayana attributed to Anandarayamakhin (c. 1700). 143 They are 
also mentioned in Kavikarnapura’s Caitanyacandrodaya(c . 1 550). 144 
The Prakrit drama Karpuramanjari by Rajasekhara (c. 900) features 
a tantric ‘master magician’ named Bhairavananda, who ‘follows 
the kula path.’ 145 The Rucikaratika on Krsnamisra’s Prabodha- 
candrodaya claims that Rajasekhara’s Bhairavananda followed 
Somasiddhdnta , the doctrine of the Kapalikas. 146 This is not 
strictly correct. ‘The kula path’ refers to the doctrine of the Kaulas, 
not the Kapalikas. Both these sects belonged to the Vamacara 
tradition, however, and had many similarities. Kaulas also appear 
in Yasahpala’s Mohardjaparajaya and Sankhadhara’s Latamelaka . 

None of these dramatists had much sympathy for the Kapalikas. 
According to tradition, Mahendra, the royal author of Mattavildsa, 
was converted from Jainism to Saivism by the famous Tamil 
ndyandr . Appar. 147 The king’s own Tiruchchirappalli (Trichinopoly) 

141 A. B. Keith (The Sanskrit Drama, p. 254) places Yasahpala during the time of 
‘Abhayadeva or Abhayapala, who reigned after Kumarapala from a.d. 1229-32.’ 
C.D. Dalai, in his introduction to Chaturavijayaji’s edition of the Mohardjaparajaya, 
places Yasahpala during the time of Ajayadeva or Ajayapala, who 'reigned from 
a.d. 1229 to 1232.’ Ajayapala, the Caulukya king of Gujarat, ruled from a.d. 1 172 
to c. 1 176. The dates given by Dalai and apparently copied by Keith belong to the 
Vikrama era, not the Christian era. We do not know why Keith read the king’s name 
as Abhayapala rather than Ajayapala. 

142 Keith (p. 343) dates this author in the sixteenth century, but this is incorrect. 

I43 Handiqui (Sriharsa. p. 641) follows a brief note in Sivadatta and Parab’s edition 
of the play (p. 1) and dates Anandarayamakhin in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Keith (p. 253) gives the correct date. See M.D. Aiyangar’s introduction to 
his edition of Anandaraya’s Jlvdnanda. 

144 Ed. Kedaranatha and W.L.S. Panslkar, pp. 24— 25 . 

145 Ed. S. Konow and trans. C.R. Lanman. See especially Act I, vss. 22-25 and 
Act IV, vs. 19. 

146 Cited in G. Tucci, ‘Animadversiones Indicae,’ JRASB, n.s. XXVI (1930), 131. 

147 R. Sathianathaier, K.R.S, Iyengar, and T.M.P. Mahadevan (all in R.C. 
Majumdar [ed.j. The Classical Age) seem to accept this tradition without question. 
K.A.N: Sastri, in his Development of Religion in South India (p. 42), points out that 
the identification is based on slender evidence. 
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record indicates that he turned to Saivism from some other faith. 148 
Even if he wrote his play after his conversion, he could not be 
expected to favor a heretical sect such as the Kapalikas. Bhavabhuti 
was an orthodox Brahmana from a family which followed the 
Taittinya branch of the Yajurveda. He may have had some Saivite 
leanings but was not a strict sectarian. 149 It is likely that Ksemlsvara, 
the author of Candakausika, was also an orthodox Brahmana. 
Krsnamisra used his allegorical Prabodhacandrodaya to extol the 
merits of advaita Vaisnavism. Sankhadhara seems to have favored 
some moderate form of Saivism since his Latamelaka opens with 
introductory verses to Gaurl and Siva. Ramacandra and Yasafcpala 
were both devout Jains. 

All these writers express their contempt for the orgiastic and 
sadistic features of the Kapalika cult. This is particularly true of 
the Jains, whose extreme asceticism made them natural enemies 
of tantricism. The distain of the orthodox Saivite writers, on the 
other hand, probably reflects a desire to disavow any association 
with their heretical brethren. It is significant, perhaps, that Krsna- 
misra, a strong Vaisnava, attacks a Carvaka, a Digambara, a 
Buddhist, and a Kapalika but neglects to mention any of the more 
respectable Saivite sects. 

The dramas provide some important additional information 
about the geographical distribution of the Kapalikas. The Matta - 
vilasa is set in KancI, the capital of Mahendra. The Kapalika ascetic 
of the play is said to live at Ekambam (eamvvavasi) . 15 ° This must 
refer to the Ekambira-natha temple, which is still one of the major 
temples of Kanchipuram. In its present form, however, the building 
dates from a later time than Mahendra’s. Bhavabhuti’s Malati- 
Madhava, as we have noted, is set in Padmavatl, a town which 
was probably located about 100 miles south of Agra. The Kapalika 
Aghoraghanta operates from a temple of Karala situated in the 
cremation ground of that town, but his home is said to be the 
mountain Sriparvata. 151 Another character, the virtuous yogini 
Saudamini, is said to be ‘observing the vow of a Kapalika on Srl- 
parvata.’ 152 The heroine Malati is eventually abducted to this 
place by Aghoraghanta’s female disciple, Kapalakundala. 

I48 See ibid. 

149 Bhavabhutfs name means either ‘wealth of Siva’ or ‘ashes of Siva.’ 

isoEd. T.G. Sastri, p. 13. Trans. L.D. Barnett, BSOS, V, 707. 

151 Act I, after vs. 15. 

i52ibid. 
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The famous holy center Sriparvata (also called Srlsailam) is 
located in Kurnool District of Andhra Pradesh. It is mentioned in 
the Mahabhdrata as a place sacred to Siva and Devi. 153 In Matsya 
Purana clxxxi. 28-29, it is listed as one of eight secret places sacred 
to Siva. The Mallikarjuna linga at the site is one of the twelve 
jyotirlihgas of Siva. 1 54 Today the shrine is held in especial esteem 
by the Virasaivas. The earliest references to Mallikarjuna worship 
on Sriparvata are found in Subandhu’s V asavadatta ( c . a.d. 600) 155 
and the Padma Purana . 156 Madhavacarya claims that Samkaracarya 
himself visited the shrine of this god on Srlsaila. 157 In a.d. 1090 
a Kalamukha priest of the Parvatavali named Ramesvara-pandita 
was the head of the Mallikarjuna-sila-matha on this mountain. 158 
A few years earlier, in 1057, the Western Calukya king Somesvara 
I came to Srisaila and washed the feet of the Kalamukha teacher 
SureSvara-pandita in the presence of the god Mallikarjuna. 159 
In Banabhatta’s Kddambarl, as we have seen, 160 the South Indian 
tantric priest who lived in the Candika temple near Ujjain is said 
to know 'thousands of wonderful stories about Sriparvata.’ In his 
Harsa-carita; Bana calls Harsa a 'Sriparvata of magical powers 
( siddhis i ’ 1 61 These two references by Bana indicate that Sriparvata 
was already famous as a center of tantric worship by the first half 
of the seventh century, but Kalhana is the only author besides 
Bhavabhuti to specifically connect it with the Kapalikas. 162 Some- 
time before the eleventh century the temple of Mallikarjuna came 
into the hands of the Kalamukhas. We do not know what sort of 
relations, if any, they maintained with the Kapalikas. It is not 
likely that the two sects were ever on very friendly terms. By about 
the fourteenth century the Kalamukhas had been replaced by 
the Virasaivas. The Kapalikas seem to have become virtually 
extinct by this time. 

Most of the other dramatists lived in northern and western India. 



l5i Aranyakaparvan, ed. V.S. Sukthankar, iii, 83. 16-17. 

154 See P.V. Kane, MDS, IV, 678. 

155 Trans. L.H. Gray, p. 68. 

l56 V(tarakhanda, chap, xix, cited by Handiqui, p. 359. 

157 Samkara-digvijaya, x. 7-12. 

158 See inscription ed. and trans. by P. Sreenivasachar, HAS, No. 13, Part II, 
pp. 25-31. 

159 See inscription ed. by R.S. Sastry and N.L. Rao, SIf, IX, Part I, no. 119. 
i6°See above, p. 1 8. 

161 Ed. Kane, Part I. text p. 2. 

162 See below, pp. 66-67. 
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Ksemisvara, the author of rCandakausika , dedicated his play to 
Mahipala, who may best be identified with Mahipala I ( c . 912-942), 
the Pratihara .king of Kanauj. This king was also the patron of 
Rajasekhara. Krsnamisra composed the Prabodhacandrodaya for 
Kirttivarman (c. 1070-90), a Candella king of Jejakabhukti (modern 
Bundelkhand region). Sankhadhara's Latamelaka was written 
during the time of Govindacandra (c. 1114-54), a Gahadavala 
king of Kanauj. Ramacandra and Yasahpala both lived in northern 
Gujarat during the reign of the Caulukya king Ajayapala ( c . 1 172- 
76). Yasahpala’s Moharajaparajaya describes the conversion to 
Jainism of Ajayapala's predecessor, Kumarapala ( c . 1143-72). 
A Kapalika is included among the enemies of this king. In Rama- 
candra's Nalavilasa, a reworking of the Nala-Damayanti legend, 
some Kapalikas appear as spies of Citrasena, a Kalacuri-Cedi king. 
This king is probably modeled on one of the Kalacuri kings of 
Tripuri (near Jabalpur, Madhya Pradesh) since one or more of 
these kings is believed to have fought with Kumarapala. 163 The 
play is set in Vidarbha. 

If all the information about the distribution and dates of the 
Kapalikas is collated, we find that they existed throughout most 
of the Deccan plateau as early as the eighth century. They are 
connected specifically with KancI, parts of Mysore, western and 
central Maharashtra, Ujjain, the Gwalior region of Madhya 
Pradesh, and Kurnool District in Andhra Pradesh. They may 
also have been found in Orissa (Bhubaneswar) by this date. Sources 
later than the eighth century indicate their presence in Gujarat, 
Bundelkhand, the Vindhya hills, and other parts of India. 164 
According to Bhavabhuti, Sriparvata in Kurnool District was a 
particularly important Kapalika center in his time. In later centuries, 
however, they were replaced at this site by the Kalamukhas. 
Areas from which we have no pre- ninth century records of Kapalikas 
include Bihar, Uttar Pradesh (except Varanasi), Rajasthan, Punjab, 
Kashmir, and West Pakistan— the whole of ancient Aryavarta. 
Bengal, traditionally a stronghold of tantric worship, is unre- 
presented in early records, but Kanhapada, in his famous Old 
Bengali songs, calls himself a Kapalika. 165 Nowadays Kapalikas 
are still rumored to inhabit the jungles of northern Bengal and 



163 R.C. Majumdar (ed.). The Struggle for Empire, p. 64. 
l64 See below, pp. 63-7 1 . 

165 See below, pp. 69-71. 
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parts of Assam. These rumors are undoubtedly little more than 
old wives’ tales, but some Vamacara ascetics do survive in this 
region. 

Although the evidence is very scanty, it appears likely that the 
Kapalikas originated in South India or the Deccan. This is not 
surprising since the region south of the Vindhyas was dominated 
by Saivism from very early times. The earliest epigraphical reference 
to tantric worship occurs in Visvavarman’s a.d. 423-424 record 
from Gangdhar in south-eastern Rajasthan near Ujjain. 166 Further 
south, in Tamil country, the early inhabitants worshipped the god 
MurugaQ with rites which might be called tantric in character. 167 
Murugan was later identified with Siva’s warlike son Skanda. 

The precise date of the foundation of the Kapalika order is 
impossible to establish. It is unlikely however, that these ascetics 
existed more than a century or two before the time of Mahendra, 
the author of the Mattavilasa . This period, the fifth to the sixth 
century a.d., also marks the time of the first development of tantric 
literature in the subcontinent. The Kapalikas appear to have 
virtually died out by about the fourteenth century. The sect was 
perhaps absorbed by other Saivite tantric orders such as the 
Kanphatas and the Aghoris. 168 

Kapalika characters have important roles in only four of the 
dramas— Mattavilasa, MdlatT-Madhava, Candakausika, and Pra - 
bodhacandrodaya. The Kapalika Satyasoma in Mahendra’s Mat- 
tavildsa is a wholly comic creation, reminiscent in many respects 
of the Kapalika hedonist Unmatta-Bhairava. The Kapalikas in 
MdlatT-Madhava and Candakausika , on the other hand, are 
nefarious rogues similar to Krakaca and Ugra-Bhairava. In the 
Prabodhacandrodaya the Kapalika Somasiddhanta displays both 
comic and horrific traits. 

To some extent dramatic requirements, both practical and 
theoretical, have influenced the differing treatments of these 
ascetics. The classical theory of eight primary sentiments (rasas), 
which correspond to the eight basic emotions (bhavas) , encouraged 



““Ed. and trans. J.F. Fleet, Cll, III, 72-79. 

l67 See A.L. Basham^ The Wonder That Was'India, p. 314. See also J.M.N. Pillai’s 
translation of the famous early Tamil poem ‘Tirumuruganarrupadai 1 in J.M.S. 
Pillai’s Two Thousand Years of Tamil Literature, pp. 55-81. 

!68For the Aghoris, see H.W. Barrow, 'On Aghoris and Aghorapanthis,’ Journal 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, III (1893), 197-251 and also W. Crooke, 
'Aghorld ERE, I, 210-13. 
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Sanskrit dramatists to imbue each act and character with a specific 
sentiment . 169 In skilful hands this technique could achieve striking 
ritualistic effects, but it also militated against any form of realistic 
expression. As a result, the plots of many dramas are recapitulations 
and elaborations of popular legends and myths, and the characters 
are representatives of ideal types and sentiments, not people. 
The influence of the rasa theory is particularly noticeable in Malatb 
Mddhava . The act in which the Kapalikas appear is meant to 
evoke the sentiments of terror ( bhayanaka , based on the emotion 
of terror, bhaya ) and horror ( bibhatsa , based on disgust, juguptsa), 
and these sentiments are embodied in them. 

The Mattavilasa is a one act farce (prahasana) in which the 
comic sentiment (Jiasya) naturally predominates. Satyasoma, a 
drunken Kapalin or Kapalika and his equally tipsy wench, Deva- 
soma, engage in some classic slapstick and clever banter with a 
Buddhist friar, a Pasupata monk, and a raving madman. As they 
enter the stage, Devasoma finds that she is too drunk to stand 
upright and calls for Satyasoma’s assistance. Equally drunk, he 
falls as he lifts her up. In his befuzzlement Satyasoma calls Deva- 
soma Somadeva and is accused by her of having another mistress. 
He offers to forswear liquor to atone for his mistake, but she 
protests : ‘O, master! Don’t for my sake ruin your holy life [tapas] 
by breaking your vow.’ He joyfully embraces her and exlaims : 
Dhrrna dhrrnal Reverence to Siva! My dear— 

Ho, don a right jolly and quaint attire. 

Drink brandy [surd] and gaze in your wenches’ eyes : 

Long life to our Lord of the Trident, who found 
That the road to salvation this way lies ! 170 

Satyasoma next makes a witty attack on the asceticism of the Jains, 
and the two proceed to a KancI liquor shop. He elaborately com- 
pares the shop with a sacrifice-yard where ‘the brandy is the Soma, 
the tipplers are the priests’ and ‘the keeper of the brandy shop 
is the master of the sacrifice’ (shades of Unmatta-Bhairava’s 
grandfather!). The two Kapalikas are offered liquid alms, but 
Satyasoma discovers that his skull bowl is missing. After consi- 



169 See Keith, pp. 314-26. 

170 Trans. Barnett, BSOS , V, 703, Ed. T.G. Sastri, vs. 7. Dhrrna is some sort of 
religious exclamation, probably one invented by Mahendra. The translations which 
follow are all by Barnett. 
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dering the problem for a moment, he decides to follow the ‘law 
of necessity’ (apad-dharma) and takes the gift in a cow’s horn. 
Without the skull bowl, however, he fears he will lose the title 
of Kapalin (Skull-bearer). Even worse, the skull had some nice 
roast meat in it. As they set off in search of the skull, a Buddhist 
friar passes by on his way to the King’s Monastery with a full 
alms bowl hidden under his robe. The friar’s favorite pastime is 
looking for an ‘uncorrupted original text’ wherein the Buddha 
sanctions ‘possession of women and use of strong drink.’ Satyasoma 
and Devasoma see that he is hiding something and accuse him 
of taking their skull. The Buddha, Satyasoma taunts, is superior 
even to Kharapata, the author of the Thieves’ Hand-book, for : 

Your Buddha, while the Brahmans’ eyes were closed, 

Filled up his granary by filching notions 

From Mahabh3ratam and from Vedantas. 171 

Devasoma offers her master a drink and he passes the cow’s horn 
to the friar. Even though this fellow has wronged us, Satyasoma 
declares, nonetheless ‘our doctrine lays chief weight on sharing 
our goods.’ Visibly licking his chops, the friar is forced to refuse 
because he is afraid someone might see. The argument becomes 
more and more heated and Satyasoma finally threatens to make 
the friar’s own head into an alms bowl. They begin to fight but are 
stopped by Babhrukalpa, the Pasupata monk, who agrees to 
act as mediator. In reality, however, he is more interested in win- 
ning Devasoma than in settling the dispute. The friar is at last 
forced to show the bowl which he had hidden in his robe. Satyasoma 
and Devasoma refuse to admit that it is not their skull and claim that 
the friar merely changed'its color and shape. Babhrukalpa suggests 
they take the matter to court, but before they can do so the madman 
enters carrying the skull bowl which he had taken from ‘a most 
respectable dog belonging to a Candala.’ He offers the skull to 
Babhrukalpa, who rejects it, but refuses to give it to its rightful 
owner, Satyasoma. They all attempt to trick the madman into 
giving it up, but he is adamant. Finally, when the friar calls him a 
madman, he tells Satyasoma to ‘take this skull and show me the 
madman.’ Satyasoma obligingly misdirects him and everyone 
parts the best of friends. 



171 Trans. Barnett, BSOS, V, 708 (vs. 12). 
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Bhavabhuti’s M ala tJ- Madhava is a love story, and the erotic 
sentiment ( srhgara-rasa) consequently predominates. For the 
purpose of dramatic contrast, and also to display his own virtuosity, 
however, the author imbues several acts with differing sentiments . 172 
Much of the plot seems to have been borrowed from the story 
of Madiravati in the Kathdsaritsdgara J 73 
The hero and heroine of the drama, Madhava and Malatl, 
are children of the ministers of the kings of Vidarbha and Padmavati 
respectively. Although both parents want to see Malatl and 
Madhava wed to each other, a close companion of the king of 
Padmavati also desires the lovely heroine. The Buddhist nun 
KamandakI, an old friend of the two ministers, arranges for 
Malatl and Madhava to meet and fall in love and plans to get them 
married in secret. Meanwhile, the king summons Malatl to the 
palace for her marriage with his companion. In desperation 
Madhava resolves to offer human flesh to the ghouls of the cre- 
mation ground in exchange for a boon. Act five opens with the 
entrance, by an aerial path, of Kapalakundala, the female disciple 
of the Kapalika Aghoraghanta. She offers homage to Siva, Lord 
of Sakti, and describes her flight to the cremation ground : 

The speed of my flight through the sky endows me with a 
great and charming tumultuousness. Shrill small bells 
jangle as they strike against the garland of skulls swinging 
to and fro about my neck. My pile of matted locks, though 
fastened by firm knots, streams out in every direction. 
The bell on my khatvdhga staff seems to ring out with a 
continuous piercing scream as it whirls round and round. 
The wind whistling through the hollows of the row of bare 
skulls constantly jingles the small bells and causes my 
banners to flap about . 174 

Looking at the place around her, she says : 

This is the temple of Karala. I can tell that the nearby 
enclosure of the great cremation area is in front of me by 
the smoke from the funeral pyres which smells like the 



172 See the introduction to Devadhar and Suru’s edition of the play, pp. 35-36. 
173 See ibid., pp. 14-20. 

174 Act V, vss. 3-4 (my translation). 
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frying of garlic smeared with old nimba oil. My teacher 
Aghoraghanta has completed the performance of incan- 
tations (mantra-sadhana) and has commanded me today to 
bring together here all the necessities of worship (pujd ). 115 

Aghoraghanta has told her, she says, that today he must offer to 
Karala the previously promised k woman-gem’ who dwells in this 
very city. Kapalakundala then notices the forlorn Madhava 
wandering about the cremation ground. In his left hand he holds 
a ‘glistening chunk of human flesh dripping with clotted blood/ 
As the Kapalika woman exits Madhava enters. He laments his 
separation from Malatl and offers the flesh for sale to the fiendish 
loeal residents. His lengthy description of their loathsome activities 
serves as Bhavabhuti’a vehicle for expressing the sentiment of 
horror (blbhatsa). As Madhava passes near the temple of Karala, 
he hears a voice crying out in distress and goes to investigate. 

Kapalakundala and Aghoraghanta then enter with Malatl, 
who wears the marks of a sacrificial victim. The Kapalikas offer 
obeisance to the goddess Camunda and describe her fearful dance 
as they themselves dance about the stage. Malati’s last wish— 
that Madhava should remember her even in death— wins the 
sympathy of the cruel Kapalakundala, but Aghoraghanta remains 
pitiless. Raising his weapon, he calls upon Camunda to accept his 
offering. In the nick of time Madhava rushes forward to save 
Malatl. As the two men prepare to fight, soldiers are heard approa- 
ching the temple looking for her. This ends the fifth act called 
‘Description of the Cremation Ground.’ 

In act six Kapalakundala tells how Madhava has killed her guru 
and swears revenge. Much later, when Malatl and Madhava are 
again briefly separated as they are about to be secretly married, 
Kapalakundala has her chance. She captures the heroine and flies 
off to Sriparvata with her. Act nine opens with the entrance of 
the yoginl Saudamini, a former pupil of the go-between Kamandaki. 
The yogini, who has just flown up from Sriparvata, finds the de- 
separate Madhava and tells him that she has intercepted Kapala- 
kundala and rescued his precious Malatl. The lovers are eventually 
reunited and all ends happily. 

The Candakausika (Angry Kausika) by Ksemisvara is an 
adaptation of the puranic myth about King Hariscandra and the 



175 Act V, after vs. 4 (my translation). 
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irascible sage Visvamitra Kausika . 176 One day the king accidentally 
interrupted the sage’s meditation. As reparation he offered his 
whole kingdom, but the sage was still not satisfied and demanded 
a final fee (daksina) as well. The king set out for Varanasi to earn it. 
In this city he resolved to sell himself into slavery. His virtuous 
wife, who had followed him to the market, rushed forward ahead 
of him and sold herself as a domestic slave to a Brahman teacher. 
Kausika was not placated by her self-sacrifice, however, and the 
king in desperation declared that he would sell himself even to a 
Candala. The god Dharma immediately appeared in the disguise 
of a Candala and purchased the king as a keeper. 

Act four, like the fifth act of MalatT-Madhava, takes place in 
the cremation ground. Hariscandra’s duty was to take the blankets 
from the dead for his new master. Dharma entered, this time dis- 
guised as a Kapalika, and said : 

Here am I, sir— 

Subsisting on alms given without asking for them and 
calmed by control over the five senses, I have crossed 
the great cremation ground of transmigratory existence 
(samsara) and now roam this disgusting cremation 
ground. 

(Reflecting). It is quite suitable that divine Rudra per- 
formed the Mahavrata. Supreme indeed is this excellence 
of (those who) roam at will. But- 

Being exclusively devoted to alms alone, penance alone, 
and rites alone— all this is easy to obtain. (Being intent 
upon) the Self alone, however, (is a state) difficult to 
Obtain . 177 

The king greeted the ascetic : ‘Welcome to the performer of the 
Mahavrata who has undertaken a vow of lifelong chastity (nais- 
thika ).' The Kapalika held several magical powers: control over 
a Vetala and a thunderbolt (vajra)\ possession of magical pills, 
ointments and foot salve; command over Daitya women; and 
knowledge of the elixer of life (rasayana) and alchemy (dhdtu- 
vdda). ll % He requested the king to guard these from interference 

176 Ed. and trans. S.D. Gupta. 

177 Act IV, vss. 26-27 (my translation). 

,78 Act IV, vs. 31. The purpose of these items is not altogether clear. According 
to one commentator, the Vetala (a corpse animated by a demon spirit) serves as a 
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(vighnas). The king agreed to do so as long as there was no conflict 
with the aims of his master, the Caitfala. While the king warded off 
the vighnas, the Kapalika left in search of a great treasure of magical 
quicksilver (siddharasa) located somewhere nearby. The female 
Sciences (Vidyas) then appeared and offered their services to the 
king, but he told them to wait upon the revered ViSvamitra Kausika 
instead. Meanwhile the Kapalika returned with a Vetala who 
carried the treasure of magical quicksilver on his shoulder. This 
treasure, the Kapalika claimed, could bestow immortality : 

Driving away death through its use and at once attaining 
the path to the immortal world, the Perfected Ones (Siddhas) 
enjoy themselves on the peaks of Meru, where the wishing 
tree (kalpa-druma) bears clusters of blossoms . 179 

He offered it to the king who refused to accept it for himself since 
this would be inconsistent with his condition of slavery. He requested 
the Kapalika to give the treasure to the Can^ala. 

Hariscandra was given one more great test of character. His wife 
entered the cremation ground bearing the body of their son, and 
the king was forced to demand the funeral blanket as his master’s 
due. After he had snatched it away, flowers fell from the sky and 
the gods sang his praises. The child revived and was crowned king 
of his father’s empire. Hariscandra and his wife ascended to 
heaven amidst great rejoicing. 

The Prabodhacandrodaya of Krsnamisra 180 is an allegorical 
nafaka dedicated to the defense of advaita Vai$navism. Most of 
the characters are personifications of abstract qualities such as 
Discrimination (viveka), Confusion (moha), Falsity (dambha), 
and Faith (sraddhd). The third act introduces four heretical 
sectarians who are the friends and auxiliaries of Passion ( mahd- 
moha) : a Materialist (Carvaka), a Jain (Digambara or Ksapanaka) 
a Buddhist monk (Bhiksu), and a Kapalika called Somasiddhanta. 
Two virtuous maidens, Tranquility (santi) and Compassion 
( karuna ), enter in search of Tranquility’s mother, Faith. They 
first meet the Jain who calls upon Faith in the form of a female 

slave, the thunderbolt can be directed at will, the foot salve bestows power to walk 
on water or fly. We are not certain what the pills and ointment ( gufikanjana ) are 
supposed to accomplish. 

179 Act IV, vs. 34 (my translation). 

180 Ed. V.L. Pansikar. 
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Digambara. Tranquility cannot accept this as her mother. Next the 
Buddhist introduces his own version of Faith, but this is also 
unacceptable to Tranquility. Somasiddhanta then enters extolling 
his own virtues (act III, vs. 12) : 

My charming ornaments are made from garlands of human 
bones. I dwell in the cremation ground and eat my food 
from a human skull. I view the world as alternately (or 
mutually) separate and not separate from God (Isvara) 
through eyes that are made clear by the ointment of Yoga. 

The Jain Ksapanaka, curious to hear about the Kapalika vow 
(vrata ) , asks Somasiddhanta to explain his conception of dharma 
and moksa . Somasiddhanta eagerly complies (act III, vs. 13) : 

0 Ksapanaka, you should certainly consider our dharma . 
We offer oblations of human fle^h mixed with brains, entrails 
and marrow. We conclude our fast by drinking liquor 
(surd) from the skull of a Brahman (or Brahma). At that 
time the god Mahabhairava should be worshipped with 
offerings of awe-inspiring human sacrifices from whose 
severed throats blood flows in torrents. 

When the Ksapanaka fiercely repudiates this grim dharma, Soma- 
siddhanta castigates him in return (act III, vs. 14) : 

Ah, Evil one, outcast among heretics, you whose bald head 
has a single tuft of hair on the top, you whose hair is pulled 
out (at the roots)! So, the divine Lord of BhavanI, He who 
creates, preserves and destroys the fourteen worlds, He 
the greatness of whose doctrine is revealed in the Vedanta 
(or Upanisads), is a deceiver! I control the gods headed by 
Hari, Hara and the Eldest of gods (Brahma). I can even halt 
the progress of the stars travelling in the sky. Know that 

1 can submerge this earth with its mountains and towns 
under water and then drink up all that water again in an 
instant. 

The Ksapanaka again condemns the Kapalika dharma , and 
Somasiddhanta threatens to gladden the Wife of Bharga (Durga) 
and her troop of demons with the blood from his severed neck. 
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With the help of the Buddhist Bhiksu, the Ksapanaka succeeds in 
calming his adversary and asks him about the Kapalika conception 
of moksa . Somasiddhanta replies that moksa is a condition of 
sensual bliss and is achieved by the union of the worshipper and 
his wife, who are the earthly counterparts of Siva and Sakti. 181 
When the Jain and the Buddhist again declare his doctrine to be 
false, Somasiddhanta summons his own Faith in the form of a 
beautiful Kapalini. At the command of her master she embraces 
first the Buddhist and then the Jain. The resistance of both is soon 
shipwrecked on the shore of lust. They plead with Somasiddhanta 
to initiate them into the most excellent doctrine of Mahabhairava. 
He orders them to sit and takes up a vessel of liquor. He drinks 
from it and offers the remainder to his new disciples (act III, vs. 20) : 

Drink this purifying nectar. It is the remedy prescribed by 
Bhairava against (transmigratory) existence. It is the means 
of cutting away the bonds of creaturehood (pasu-pasa ) . 

They at first refuse this polluted and improper drink, but when 
Faith takes a sip they can contain their eagerness no longer and 
together imbibe the wine, which is made 'fragrant with the liquor 
from the mouth of the Kapalini.’ The two are soon drunk. Pleased 
with his work, the Kapalika says to his Faith : 'Love, we have 
obtained a pair of slaves purchased without capital. Let us now 
dance.’ As they all dance about, he extols his doctrine in which 
the eight great powers (mahasiddhis) are won without having to 
abandon the objects of the senses. 182 The Ksapanaka then praises 
his new 'king of teachers’ and kulacarya A 83 The Bhiksu sees that 
the Jain is drunk and asks Somasiddhanta to sober him up. Soma- 
siddhanta does this by giving .the Jain some half-chewed betel nut. 
The three heretics then draw up a plan to capture Faith for their 
king. Passion, but they soon discover that she has been joined by 
Visnu-devotion and Dharma and has entered the ranks of their 
enemy, the good king Discrimination. Tranquility and Compassion 
are overjoyed at this news and set off again in search of Faith. 

Kapalikas have relatively minor roles in the other plays we have 
noted. Sankhadhara’s Latumelaka w is a one acL&rce ( prahasana), 

181 Act II, vs. 16. See also below, pp. 90-92. 

i«Act III, vs. 22. 

183 The title kulacarya again shows the close relation between the Kaula and 
Kapalika faiths. 

184 Ed. Durgaprasad. 
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like the Mattavildsa . The Kapalika in it is called Ajnanarasi 
(Ignorance-heap) and has an intelligence to match. He spends his 
time arguing with a Digambara monk named Jatasura. In Rama- 
candra’s KaumudTmitrdnanda 185 a Kapalika offers oblations of 
human intestines in a fire and revives a corpse. One of the heroes 
of the play causes the revived corpse to strike down the Kapalika. 
The same author’s Nalavilasa m features two Kapalikas— Lam- 
bodara (Hanging-belly) alias Kosthaka (Stomach) alias Bhasmaka 
(Ashes) and his teacher Ghoraghona (Horrible-snout) alias 
Me$amukha (Sheep-face). Both are spies for Citrasena, a Kalacuri- 
Cedi king. The spies are devious but rather amusing. In Yasahpala’s 
Mohardjaparajaya m five heretics— a Kaula, a Rahamana (Muslim), 
a Ghatacataka, a Nihilist (Nastika), and a Kapalika— each give 
a one verse summary of their faith. The Kapalika says : it has been 
declared by Narakapalin (Human-skull-bearer, == Siva) that who- 
soever always eats human meat from the skull of an excellent man 
obtains the place of Siva (Sivasthana) 

Between the rather ghoulish Kapalikas of some of these works 
and the bibulous Satyasoma of the Mattavildsa there is a wide gulf, 
but this need not imply that either description is completely false. 
Tantric religion contains an amalgam of hedonistic and sadistic 
elements. The playwrights have simply emphasised one or other of 
these two elements in accordance with their artistic purposes and 
religious prejudices. Since hedonism lends itself easily to comic 
treatment, farces such as Mattavildsa and Latamelaka feature 
Kapalika sybarites. Those authors whose aim is to horrify lay 
stress on the more sinister aspects of the cult. One work, the Pra - 
bodhacandrodaya , includes both elements. Although the account 
in this play is still highly tendentious and distorted, it is in many 
respects the most informative. We must postpone a fuller discussion 
of Kapalika religion until after we have reviewed the descriptions 
of these ascetics in religious and narrative literature. 

Miscellaneous Later Sources 

Stories about Kapalikas occur frequently in katha collections 
such as Som^deva’s Kathasaritsdgara (c. 1063-81). In this work 

isswe could noi locate a copy of this work, It is summarised by Handiqui, p. 358 
and by Keith, p. 259. 

l86 Ed. G.K. Shrigondekar and L.B. Gandhi. 
t 187 Ed. Chaturavijayaji. 

188 Act IV, vs. 23. The Ghatacataka cannot be satisfactorily identified. 
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the story of Madanamanjari pits a Kapalika against the illustrious 
king Vikramaditya . 189 Madanamanjari, the daughter of the king 
of the Yaksas and wife of Kubera’s brother, was amusing herself 
one day in a garden in Ujjayini. She was seen there by a ‘hypocritical 
Kapalika .’ 190 He immediately fell in love with her and retired to a 
cremation ground to attempt to make her his wife by means of a 
spell (mantra) and burnt offering. Madanamanjari learned of his 
plan through her magical power but was helpless against his 
Yaksa-subduing spells. Drawn by these spells she reached ‘the 
terrible cremation ground which was filled with bones and skulls 
and frequented by demons.’ There she saw the wicked Kapalika. 
He had made a fire for oblations and a ritual circle (mandala) 
in which he worshipped a supine corpse . 191 Madanamanjari invoked 
the protection of king Vikramaditya who immediately appeared 
accompanied by a Vetala named AgniSikha. The king ordered 
the Vetala to ‘kill and eat this evil K&palika \yho has carried off 
another’s wife.’ The Vetala entered the corpse which rose up and 
quickly dispatched the Kapalika. 

Another lecherous Kapalika appears in the story of a young 
Brahman named Candrasvamin . 192 One day this Brahman went 
to town on an errand. Meanwhile a Kapalika came to Candras- 
vamin’s house and happened to see his beautiful wife. The lady 
immediately contracted a fever and died that evening. By the time 
Candrasvamin returned, his wife’s relations had already placed 
her body on a funeral pyre. As he approached the blazing pyre he 
saw the Kapalika. On his shoulder the ascetic carried a ‘dancing’ 
khatvahga staff, and in his hands he held a thundering damaruka 
drum. When he threw ashes on the fire, the lady stood up uninjured. 
Drawn by his magical power (siddhi), she ran away with him to a 
cave on the bank of the Ganga. In the cave were two captive maidens. 
After putting down his khatvahga, the Kapalika exclaimed to them : 
‘My vow has attained success (siddhi). I kfcve now obtained her 
withoiit whom I could not enjoy you two ev» though I had obtained 
you.’ The lady’s husband Candrasvamin lad followed them there, 
however, and, seeing his chance, he threw the khatvahga into the 



189 Ed. Durgaprasad and K.P. Parab, xviii. 2. 1-33 and 209-214. 
i9Q khanda-Kdpalika. This is how Tawney renders this strange term. Bohtlinck 
and Roth ( Sanskrit Wdrterbuch ) translate ‘ein Quasi-kapalika.’ 

191 xviii. 2. 15. To a certain extent this ceremony resembles the Mahakala-hrdaya 
performed by Bhairavacarya in the Har$a-carita. 

192 Ibid., xviii. 5. 1-22. 
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Ganga. Without the magic of his staff, the Kapalika was powerless. 
He tried to flee but was killed by one of Candrasvamin’s poison 
arrows. ‘Thus,’ says Somadeva (xviii. 5. 16), ‘heretics, who make a 
mockery of the Sivdgamas for the pleasure of evil accomplishments, 
fall (into ruin), just as they had already fallen (into sin).’ Candras- 
vamin released the two bewitched maidens and returned home 
with his wife. 

Another story from the Kathasaritsagara, that of the Brahman 
gambler Devadatta (v. 3. 196ff.), has as one of its central characters 
a Mahavratin named Jalapada. One day Devadatta gambled away 
all his possessions, even his clothes, and was unable to return 
home to his father’s house. He entered an empty temple where 
he saw the solitary Mahavratin, whose magic had accomplished 
many things, muttering mantras . Devadatta greeted him respect- 
fully and recited his tale of woe. The Mahavratin offered to restore 
Devadatta’s fortunes if the gambler would assist him in becoming 
a Vidyadhara. The following day the Mahavratin came and sat 
under a banyan tree in a corner of the cremation ground. That 
night he did puja, offered ric$ boiled in milk, and scattered food 
offerings in the four quarters. He told his new assistant to perform 
the same worship every day in the same spot while saying : ‘O 
Vidyutprabha, you should accept this puja .’ 193 Eventually their 
efforts were rewarded with success. 

In Kathasaritsagara v. 2. 81 Somadeva mentions a ‘Mahavratin 
Kapalin’ who wears matted hair, smears himself with white ashes, 
and has a half moon like Siva’s drawn on his forehead. In yet 
another story (iii. 5. 74-77) a group of spies in Varanasi disguise 
themselves as ascetics who ‘observed the Kapalika vow.’ One of 
them assumes the role of teacher while the others become his 
disciples. These disciples then go about saying : ‘This teacher knows 
the present, past and future.’ And they make sure that any predic- 
tions their teacher makes, come true. By this infallible method the 
spy-ascetic quickly wins the notice and confidence of the king. 

The Jain legend of Prince Brahmadatta is found in Devendra 
Gani’s eleventh century commentary on the Uttarddhyayana 194 
and in Hemacandra’s (1088-1172) Trisastisaldkapurusacaritra . 195 
At one point in this story, the prince’s friend Varadhanu is forced 



193 v. 3. 207. Vidyutprabha was the daughter of a Yak$a king. 
I94 Trans. J .J. Meyer, Hindu Tales, pp. 23ff. 
i^Trans. H.M. Johnson, V. 335ff. 
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to disguise himself as a Kapalika in order to rescue his mother from 
the Candaia quarter of a town. 

Several other early mediaeval works by Jain authors contain 
stories about Kapalika ascetics or at least briefly mention them. 
In Haribhadra’s (c. 750-800) Prakrit Samar aiccakaha, the gambler 
Mahesvaradatta becomes a Kapalika and an expert in snakebite 
charms ( garuda-mantras) . 196 In the Parsvanatha-caritra the goddess 
Kali priases a Kapalika who collects skulls for her. When she 
obtains her 108th skull she is to 'fulfill her purpose.’ 197 Vinaya- 
candra’s (c. 1300) Mallinatha-caritra tells how Prince Ratnacandra 
finds a Kapalika 'eagerly dancing with a sharp sword’ in front of 
a young woman who is tied to a post. The prince rescues her and 
kills the ascetic. 198 The story of King Devapala in the Kathakosa, 
a collection of uncertain date, mentions a Kapalika who carries 
a bundle of wood on his head. When the queen sees him, she recog- 
nises him as her husband from a former life. She had worshipped 
the Jina and become a queen. He had refused to do so and attained 
the 'miserable condition’ of a Kapalika. 199 In Jambhaladatta’s 
version of the Vetalapancavinsati , 200 written sometime before 1500, 
the ascetic whom King Vikramakesarin agrees to assist is called 
a Kapalika. The king is requested to carry an unmutilated dead 
man from a tree on the bank of a river to the cremation ground 
where the Kapalika is to perform a magic rite. ‘When you have 
come,’ the Kapalika tells him, 'then here in a circle [ mandala ] 
furnished with the various instruments of worship, when I have 
washed the corpse and worshipped the gods and muttered a great 
incantation [mahamantra], I shall attain magic power [siddhi].' 201 
The ascetic’s actual aim is 'to sacrifice the king, but the dead man, 
really a Vetala, warns the king and the Kapalika is killed instead. 

Many references to these ascetics take the form of poetic meta- 
phors or similes. Thus Trivikrama-bhatta’s ( c . 915) Nalacampu, 
a Jain version of the famous legend, compares the trees of the 

196 Cited by Handiqui, p. 358. 

197 ii. 288, cited by M. Bloomfield, ‘On False Ascetics and Nuns in Hindu Fiction, 1 
JAOS, XLIV (1924), 203. There are several works by this name. We have not been 
able to locate Bloomfield’s source. 

198 Ed. Hargovinddas and Bechardas, i. 40-62. This is again reminiscent of the 
episodes in Dandin’s Dasakumaracarita and Bhavabhuti’s MalatT-Madhava. 

i"Ed. J.L. Shastri, p. 4. 

200 Ed. and trans. M.B. Emeneau. The earlier versions of this cycle do not speci- 
fically call the ascetic a Kapalika. 

20I Trans. ibid., p. 11. 
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Vindhya forest to the khatvdnga staffs of Kapalikas 202 The four- 
teenth century Muslim poet Abdul Rahman uses the Kapalika 
as a symbol of an absent and wandering husband in his Apabhraipsa 
Samdesa-rdsaka 203 

Kalhana’s Rajatarpngini , written between 1 1 50 and 1 1 60, 
contains several such poetic allusions. During a severe famine in 
Kashmir the ground is said to have become covered with fragments 
of skulls and ‘to observe, as it were, the custom of skull-carrying 
ascetics (kapalika) ,’ 204 After the burning of the temple of Cakra- 
dhara (Visnu) in about a.d. 1125, says Kalhana, ‘ Mankha , a 
Damara from Naunagara, searched the dead bodies like a Kapalika, 
and gratified himself with the objects found upon them.’ 205 
Bhandresvara, a rapacious tax official in the service of Saipgrama- 
raja (1003-1028), is unfavorably compared to ‘a fear-inspiring 
Kapalika, who lives on corpses, [but] gives maintenance to his 
own people.’ 206 

More interesting is an episode in the RdjataranginT which seems 
to identify the Pasupatas and the Kapalikas and to connect them 
both with Sriparvata. This is the legend of the kings VikramSditya- 
Harsa, Pravarasena II and Matrgupta. 207 Pravarasena, son of 
Toramana and heir to the throne of Kashmir, went on a lengthy 
pilgrimage during which the throne fell vacant. King Vikramaditya- 
Harsa, who was apparently overlord of the region, sent his court 
poet Matrgupta to fill the post. Pravarasena, still on pilgrimage, 
learned of this usurpation and sought to gain the kingship himself. 
When he arrived at Sriparvata, ‘a saint [Siddha] called Asvapada, 
who appeared in the guise of a Pasupata ascetic, offered him food 
prepared from roots.’ 208 Asvapada said that the prince had been 
his attendant in a former life and that on a certain occasion the 
ascetic had offered his servant a boon. Pravarasena had asked for 
a kingdom. §iva had then appeared and promised to fulfill this 
wish in another life. After imparting this information, Asvapada 
disappeared. The prince stayed at Sriparvata and performed 
penances in order to win the favor of &iva. Eventually §iva granted 



202 Ed. Durgaprasad andSivadatta, p. 165. 

203 Ed. and trans. J.V. Muni, ii. 86 and iii. 185. 

204 Trans. M.A. Stein, Vol. II, viii. 1211. Ed. M.A. Stein (same verse numbers). 
205 Trans. Stein, Vol. II, viii. 995. 

20<s Trans. Stein, Vol. II, vii, 44. 

207 Trans. Stein, Vol. I, iii. 125-378. 

208 Trans. Stein, Vol. I, iii. 267. 
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the promised boon and Matrgupta peacefully abdicated in favor 
of Pravarasena. At the end of Pravarasena’s long reign, Asvapada 
ordered his new disciple Jayanta, a Kashmiri Brahman, to take a 
letter to the king. When Jayanta complained that he was too ex- 
hausted from travelling to start on the great journey back to 
Kashmir, Asvapada said : Then bathe to-day, since I who am 
of the Kapalin sect, have touched you who are a Brahman.’ 209 
Asvapada then threw him into a pond. When Jayanta opened 
his eyes he was standing near Pravarasena’s palace. The letter 
was quickly delivered. It instructed the king to k go and betake 
yourself to Siva’s abode.’ 210 With a great burst of light the king 
rose into the heavens. 

There has been much speculation about the identity of these 
three kings. It can be safely said only that they lived sometime 
between the fifth and eighth centuries. The legend about them is 
apocryphal in any case. From our point of view the important 
fact is that a JPasupata ascetic who lives at Sriparvata calls himself 
a member of the Kapalin sect. Kalhana’s apparent identification 
of the two sects is undoubtedly a mistake, but it is an understandable 
one since Sriparvata is associated both with the Pasupatas, through 
their offshoot the Kalamukhas, and with the Kapalikas. In the 
time of the three kings, the site was probably controlled by the 
Kapalikas. In Kalhana’s time it was a Kalamukha center. This 
might be the source of his confusion. 

The idea of contact with Kapalikas causing pollution recurs in 
several sources. In view of their strange habits, this is not surprising. 
Ksemendra (c. 1050-75), the Kashmiri polymath, includes a 
restriction against drinking with Kapalikas in an attack against 
the,tantric gurus of the Kali-yuga : The gurus claim that mukti 
(is obtained) by drinking (wine) in one vessel with artisans— such 
as washermen, weavers, leather makers, and Kapalikas— during 
cakra-puja, 2n by having a feast of unhesitating sexual pleasure, 
and by (generally leading) a festive life.’ 212 It is not clear why 



209 Trans. Stein, Vol. I, iii. 369. 

210 Trans. Stein, Vol. I, iii. 373. 

21l During cakra-puja tantric adepts are required to partake of the five Ma-sounds - 
wine, meat, fish, mudra, and sexual intercourse. 

lx2 Dasavatara-carita , ed. Durgaprasad and K.P. Parab, x. 26. In Ksemendra's 
Desopadesa (ed. M.K. Shastri, iv. 3), a procuress is said to have the 'form of the great 
skeleton of the Kapalika of Death.' A Mahavratin appears with some heretics and 
rogues in Ksemendra’s Narmamaia (ed. M.K. Shastri, iii. 15). 
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Kapalikas are included in a list of artisans (silpins). Somadeva’s 
Yasastilaka (a.d. 959) prescribes the following penance for a Jain 
monk who comes into contact with a Kapalika : ‘When there is 
contact with a Kapalika, a menstruating woman, a Candala, 
a Sahara, or other (such persons), as a penance one should duly 
bathe, fast, and mutter a mantra ,’ 213 Devanna Bhatta (c., 1200) 
quotes a similar passage from the Sattrimsanmata : ‘When one 
touches Bauddhas, Pasupatas, Jains, Lokayatikas, Kapilas, or 
Brahmans who perform prohibited acts, one should enter the 
water still dressed. In case of contact with Kapalikas, restraint 
of the breath (prdnayama) is also prescribed. 214 The Usana - 
samhita includes Kapalikas in a list of heretics with whom food 
should not be eaten. 215 

Two fairly late works, the Barhaspati-sutra and Gunaratna’s 
fourteenth cent pry commentary on Haribhadra’s Saddarsana- 
samuccaya, stress the hedonistic element of the Kapalika faith. 
Gunaratna claims that the Kapalikas are identical with the Nastikas 
or Lokayatikas who enjoy wine, meat and illicit intercourse 216 
The Barhaspati-sutra distinguishes Kapalikas from Lokayatikas 
but seconds Gunaratna’s charge of dissoluteness. 217 

A fourteenth century Tamil work, the Sivaprakasam of Umapati, 
contains a brief disquisition on seven sects which hold that mukti 
is the removal of mala (impurity). These include the Pasupata, 
the Mahavratin and the Kapalika 218 Here Mahavratin probably 
denotes the Kalamukhas. Another Tamil work, the Tiruvorriyur 
Puranam. seems to refer to Mahavratins in this sense. 219 The 
twelfth century Tamil author Sekkilar describes a Mahavratin 
ascetic who might be either a Kapalika or a Kalamukha. This 
ascetic is Siva himself in disguise. Three lines of ashes are drawn 
across his forehead; his head is shaved except for a tuft tied up 



213 vi. 3, cited by Handiqui, p. 356 (my translation). Elsewhere in this work Soma- 
deva describes a certain bad minister as one whose ‘fame has been spread in the 
world by religious mendicants, snake-charmers, Kapalikas, jugglers and consummate 
thugs’ (iii. 183, trans. Handiqui, p. 66). 

2l4 Smrticandrika, ed. L. Srinivasacharya, II, 310. 

215 Chap. iv, vss. 23-26, cited by T.V. Mahalingam, The PaSupatas in South 
India,’ JIH , XXVII (1949), 46. 

2i6Ed. L. Suali, p. 300. 

2i7Ed. and trans. F.W. Thomas, ii. 6, 9, 13, 18-21. 

218 Trans. H.R. Hoisington, JAOS , IV (1854), 125-244. 

219 See V. Raghavan, ‘Tiruvorriyur Inscription of Chaturanana Pandita : 20th 
Year of Kfishpa III,’ £/, XXVli’ 300. 
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with a garland of bone beads; he wears kundala earrings; he has 
a necklace or garland of shining bone beads and a shoulder strap 
for yogic postures; his sacred thread is a rope of black hair; he is 
smeared with ashes and carries a sack of them with him ; on one 
wrist a single bead is tied with a string ( sutra ); his genitals are 
covered only by a loincloth; and the five marks (mudras) of 
greatness shine on his feet . 220 

Important references to Kapalikas occur in three Old Bengali 
songs (caryapadas) by the Sahajiya Buddhist saint Kanhapada 
(Sanskrit, Krsnapada ) 221 Kanha in fact calls himself a Kapalin 
although the context makes it probable that he intends this in a 
symbolic sense. Two of the Kapalin songs are addressed to the 
PombI (Washerwoman) who, in symbolic terms, is the goddess 
Nairatmya (Essencelessness) and Buddhist counterpart to the 
Hindu Kula-kundalinI Sakti 222 In the form of a Kapalin yogin, 
Kanha becomes the lover or husband of the Dombl : 

Outside the city, O Dombi, is thy cottage; thou goest just 
touching the Brahmins and the shaven-headed (and never 
reveal [sic] thyself to them). O Dombl,! shall keep company 
with thee and it is for this purpose that I have become a 
naked Kapall without aversions. . . . Thou art the Dombi 
and I am the Kapall, for thee have I put on a garland of 
bones. The Dombi destroys the lake and eats up the lotus- 
stalk. I shall kill thee, Dombl, and take thy life . 223 

As the earthly Dombl should not be touched by the orthodox, 
so the divine Dombl is inaccessible to them. She lives outside the 
"city’ (the world of the senses). Unless she is killed (i.e. controlled) 
she spoils the lake (the body) and eats the lotus stalk (the bodhicitta 
or mind of enlightenment ). 224 The second song expresses similar 
sentiments : 

Of what nature is, O Dombi, thy cleverness?— the aristocrats 
are outside thee and the Kapalis are within . . . Thou art 

^Paraphrase of translation by Rangaswamy in his The Religion and Philosophy 
of Tevaram, I, 385. 

m Ed. and trans. M. Shahidullah, Les Chants Mystiques, songs no. 10, 1 1 and 18 
(Sastri’s numbers). Some of Kanha’s songs are translated into English by S. Dasgupta 
in his Obscure Religious Cults. 

^See Dasgupta, ibid., pp. 96-106. 

^Song no. 10, trans. ibid., pp. 103-104. 

22 4 See ibid., p. 104. 
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the Kdma-canddli,~ there is no woman more cunning and 
unfaithful than the DombT 225 

The 'aristocrats’ (kulina jana) are the orthodox priests. It is only 
the Kapalins who can realise Nairatmya 226 
In the third song Kanha symbolically explains Jhe essence of 
the true Kapalin ; 'the yogin Kanha has become a Kapall, and has 
entered into the practices of yoga, and he is sporting in the city 
of his body in a non-dual form .’ 227 His anklets and bell (ghanta) 
are the ali and kdli—'xht principles of all kinds of duality .’ 228 
His earrings (kundala) are the sun and themoon(UpayaandPrajna, 
equivalent to Siva and §akti). The ashes he smears on his body are 
the ashes of passion ( raga ), aversion (desa, Sanskrit dvesa), 
and error ( mo/ia ) . His pearl necklace is supreme salvation ( parama 
mokha ). The song ends with a paradoxical verse typical of tantric 
'intentional language’ ( sandha-bhdsa) : ‘Ayant tue la belle-mere 
(=le souffle) le beau-frere et la belle-soeur [—the senses] dans 
la maison et ayant tue la mere (= l’illusion) Kanha est devenu 
porteur de cranes [kabdli, = kapalin J .’ 229 

In these songs the Kapalin symbolizes the perfected yogin 
precisely because on a mundane level he is the most debased of 
ascetics. The verse about his murder of his mother and various 
relatives suggests that Kanha may also have been aware of the 
connection between the Kapalin and the Brahmahatya vow of the 
law books . 230 But just as one must not suppose that Kanha actually 
killed his mother and relatives, it is unlikely that he actually became 
a Kapalika. The Kapalin, like the Dombi, is a symbolic represen- 
tative of the mystical doctrine of the identity of opposites. It is 
just possible, however, that Kanha gave this doctrine concrete 
embodiment and assumed the dress and habits of a Kapalika . 231 
The connection between the Kapalika vow and the penance of 

^Song no. 18, trans. ibid., pp. 104-105, 

22<>Ibid. 

22 7 Song no. 11, trans. ibid., p. 90. Dasgupta notes that here the Sanskrit commen- 
tator derives the word Kapalika as follows : kam mahd-sukham pdlayati 'ti kdpdlikah, 
l He who nurses Ka which means Maha-sukha is a Kapalika/ 

^Ibid., p. 58. Dasgupta paraphrases the song on pp. 57-58. 

^Trans. Shahidullah, p. 118. > 

^See below, pp. 73-82. 

231 Kanhapada is often identified with the Nath Siddha Kanupa. If correct, this 
identification would help to bridge the gap between Kasha’s tantric Buddhism and 
the tantric Saivism of the Kapalikas. Kanha and Kdnu are both venacular variants 
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the Brahmahan is itself an example of the operation of this doc- 
trine . 232 In cases like this the boundary between symbol and reality 
often becomes difficult to define. 

From an historical point of view, Kanha^s mention of the 
Kapalikas is important since it is the earliest reference to these 
ascetics in Bengal. Kanha’s date is uncertain but it seems probable 
that he and the other authors of the Sahajiya dohas and caryapadas 
flourished during the eighth to twelfth centuries under the Palas 233 
I f Kanha is the same as the Siddha Kanu-pa, as seems quite possible, 
he must- have lived sometime after the tenth century 234 



of the Sanskrit Krsna. Kanu-pa’s guru was named Jalandhari-pa. In song no. 36 
Kanha mentions a Jalandhari-pa as his, or at least a former, teacher, Dasgupta 
is disinclined to accept these identifications ( Obscure . . pp. 392-94), but to us 
this seems rather stubborn-minded. 

232See below, pp. 76-77. 

233Dasgupta, Obscure , . , , p. 9. 

23^1 bid., pp. 386-93. 
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The Mahavrata 

One of the most puzzling problems about the Kapalikas, and 
to some extent the Kalamukhas as well, is their association with 
penance or vow called the Mahavrata (Great Vow). Since there 
is reason to believe that the Kapalika and Kalamukha Mahavratas 
were different vows, we will discuss them separately beginning 
with the former. 

A large number of sources connect the Kapalikas with the 
Mahavrata. Jagaddhara, a commentator on Malati-Madhava, 
explains Kapalika-vrata or Kapala-vrata as Mahavrata. 1 Similarly, 
Candapala, a commentator on Trivikrama-bhatta’s Nalacampu 
(p. 164), equates Kapalikas and Mahavratikas. A Saivite ascetic 
in Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara v. 2. 81 is called a Kapalin Maha- 
vratin. Kslrasvamin (eleventh century), in his commentary on the 
Amarakosa , lists together Kapalin, Mahavratin, Somasiddhantin, 
and Tantrika. 2 A Mahavrata-Kapalika named Mahavrata, who 
follows the ‘heretical Mahavrata-siddhanta appears in Gokulana- 
tha’s Amrtodaya (c. 1700). 3 As we have seen, 4 some of the Puranas 
and a few other sources contain lists of sects in which the Kapalikas 
(or Kalamukhas) are replaced by Mahavrata-dharas or Maha- 
vratins. In one or two of these sources, however, Mahavratins are 
listed as distinct from both Kapalikas and Kalamukhas. In two 
plays, Mattavilasa and Candakausika , a Kapalika character refers 
to Siva’s performance of this vow. 5 In the latter work the Kapalika 
himself is called a Mahavrata-carin as well. 6 We have already 
discussed the seventh century Calukya grant from Nasik District, 
which registers a donation to the Mahavratin priests of a Kapales- 



iEd. R.G. Bhandarkar, text p. 33. 

2 Quoted in Sriharsa, p. 640. 

3 Ed. Sivadatta and K.P. Parab, pp. 41-42. 

4 See above, pp. 7-11. 

5 Mahendravarman, Mattavilasa, ed. T.G. Sastri, vs. 17 and Ksemlsvara, Canda- 
kausika, Act IV, vss. 26-27. 

6 Act IV, after vs. 29. 
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vara temple, and the eleventh century grant from Baroda District, 
which compares its priestly donee to Kapalin Samkara. ' 

What was this Mahavrata?. The best known rite by this name 
takes place during the last day but one in a sattra and is described 
in the Jaiminiya Brahmana and a few other early works. It is asso- 
ciated with the mysterious brotherhood, the Vratyas, whom 
Hauer saw as precursors of the yogins, 7 and it incorporates a number 
of features which seem appropriate for a Kapalika ceremony, 
such as ritual reviling, obscene dialogue and sexual intercourse. 8 
There is little likelihood, however, that this ritual would have 
been resurrected several hundred years after it had to all intents 
and purposes died out and after its original religious and social 
context had disappeared. Furthermore, there is another Mahavrata 
which may be identified with some certainty as the Great Vow 
of the Kapalikas. This is the chief penance prescribed for the 
removal of the sin of (accidently) killing a BnQimana. 

The rules for this penance, with several variations, are found 
in most of the major law books, but it is called the Mahavrata 
in only one of them, the Visnu-smrti . This work says : 

1 . Let a man make a hut of leaves in a forest and dwell in it ; 

2. And let him bathe (and perform his prayers) three times 
a day; 

3. And let him collect alms, going from one village to 

another, and proclaiming his own deed; . 

4. And let him sleep upon grass : 

5. This is called a [the] Mahavrata (great observance). 

6. He who has killed a Brahmana (unintentionally) must 
perform it for twelve years. 



15. He who is performing any of those penances must 
carry (on his stick) the skull of the person slain, like a flag. 9 

7 J.W. Hauer, Der Vratya. J.C. Heesterman has recently taken issue with the views 
of Hauer and others in his article ‘Vratya and Sacrifice' (IIJ, VI [1962-63], 1-37). 
Heesterman sees them as ‘authentic Vedic Aryas’ whose rituals ‘are the crude 
predecessors of the srauta ritual’ (p. 36). 

8 See Hauer, pp. 246ff. ; Eliade, pp. 103-105; and Kane, HDS, II, 1243-45, 

9 Trans. J. Jolly, 1. 1-6, 15. Ed. V. Krishnamacharya. Compare Manu-smrti , 
trans. G. Biihler, xi. 73; Ydjnavalkya-smrii, ed. N.R. Acharya, iii. 243; Gautama ' 
Dharmasastra, trans. G. Biihler, xxii. 4-6; Baudhayana Dharmasastra, trans. G. 
Biihler, ii. 1. 2-3; Apastamblya Dharmasutra , trans. G. Biihler, i. 24. 11-20; ibid., 
i. 28. 21 to i. 29. t ; and Kurma Parana, ii. 30. 
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We have quoted above the version of this penance prescribed in 
the Yajnavalkya-smrti iii. 243. 10 There the performer is called a 
fcapdlin, but only in the sense of ‘one who carries a skull.’ Yajnavalk- 
ya implies that the penitent should carry a skull in his hand as well 
as on his staff. The commentators disagree about whether or not 
he should use the skull in his hand as a begging bowl. 11 In the 
Apastamblya Dharmasutra, however, a person who has killed a 
learned Brahmana (Bhrunahan) is required to ‘take a human skull 
for his drinking-vessel.’ 12 One who kills an ordinary Brahmana, 
on the other hand, is merely instructed to carry a shallow metal 
or clay vessel. 13 Several works require the penitent to carry a skull 
on his staff, and this skull is generally identified as the skull of the 
person Slain. 14 Some works also require the carrying of a khat- 
vanga 3 5 the staff most often associated with the Kapalikas. In 
his comments on Apastamblya Dharmasutra i. 29. 1, Haradatta 
(c. twelfth century) in fact says : ‘the word khatvahga is well known 
in the Kapdlika-tantra .’ 16 Literally, khatvahga means ‘limb of a 
bedstead,’ apparently on account of its shape. Vijnanesvara’s 
Mitaksara on Yajnavalkya iii. 243 describes it as a ‘banner made 
of a skull mounted on a stick (darida).’ 

A few of the law books specify the clothes the penitent must 
wear. Apastamba says that a Bhrunahan ‘shall put on the skin 
of a dog or of an ass, with the hair turned outside.’ 17 Baudhayana 
(ii. 1. 3) prescribes the hide of an ass alone. For an ordinary Brah- 
mahan Apastamba (i. 24. 11) requires a plain hempen loincloth 
reaching from the navel to the knees. 

Because he is polluted by his crime, the sinner must live in a 
hut in the forest and avoid entering a village except to beg. According 

t0 See above, p. 13. 

n See Kane, HDS, IV, 89. Kane discusses in some detail this and other penances 
for the crime (ibid., pp. 87-96). 

12 Trans. Bixhler, i. 28. 21. See also Baudhayana ii. 1. 3 and Gautama xxii. 4. 

13 Apastamblya i. 24. 14. 

l4 Manu xi. 73 and Apastamblya i. 24, 11. Vijnanesvara’s Mitaksara (ed. N.R. 
Acharya) on Yajnavalkya iii. 243 quotes Satatapa as saying that the guilty person 
should visit the tirthas taking with him the skull of the Brahmana he has killed. 
Vijnanesvara adds that if the head of the person slain is not available, the head of 
another Brahmana should be used. 

15 Apastamblya i. 29. 1 (penance for a Bhrunahan ) ; Gautama xxii. 4 ; and Baudhayana 
ii. 1.3. 

l6 Ed. M. Sastri and K, Rarigacharya. 

17 Trans. Buhler, i. 28. 21. 
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to Baudhayana (ii. 1. 3) a Bhrunahan should build his hut in a 
burial ground. Apastamba (i. 29. 1) suggests that he should live 
in an empty house or under a tree. 

Apart from begging, the Brahmahan’s daily duties are not much 
discussed. The Visnu-smrti 1. 2 instructs him to perform the usual 
trisamdhya ablutions. Apastamba (i. 24. 11 and 18) requires him 
to tend cows and restrain his speech. Gautama (xxii. 4) says he 
should remain chaste. 

The Brahmahan must obtain all his food by begging. Apastamba 
specifies that he should visit only seven houses on one day. At 
each he should cry : ‘Who will give to an Abhisasta [guilty one]?’ 18 
A Bhrunahan. says Apastamba. should cry : k Who (gives) alms 
for a Bhrunahan?’ According to Baudhayana the Bhrunahan should 
also' follow the seven house rule. 19 It is generally agreed that the 
penance for both the Brahmahan and the Bhrunahan should be 
performed for twelve years, but Apastamba (i.29.1) says that the 
Bhrunahan must maintain the vow until death. 

Several law books list additional penances for the crime of 
killing a Brahmana. 20 The commentators assign these different 
penances according to the education and wisdom of the victim 
and the presence or absence of intention in the slayer. Some of 
these alternative penances end in almost certain death and others 
merely require the spending of large amounts of money for Vedic 
sacrifices. One of them, the chief penance prescribed for a Bhrunahan 
in the Vasistha Dharmasutra, seems to have tantric overtones. 
The guilty person is instructed to build a fire and offer in it eight 
oblations cut from his own body : hair, skin, blood, flesh, sinews, 
fat, bones, and marrow. The successive oblations are offered to 
Death with the words ‘I offer my hair to Death, I feed Death 
with my hair’ and so forth. 21 At the least, this penance requires 
self-mutilation, and excessive diligence could easily cause death. 
The rite is reminiscent both of the grisly oblations that the Kapalika 
in the Prabodhacandrodaya claims to offer to Bhairava and of the 
sale of flesh cut from their own bodies by the Mahavratikas of 
the Candamarl temple in Somadeva’s Yasastilaka. 22 

The Mahavrata penance of the Visnu-smrti and other law books 

18 Trans. Buhler, i. 24. 15. 

19 Trans. Buhler, ii. 1. 3. 

20 See Kane, HDS , IV, 87-96. 

2l Trans. J. Jolly, xx. 26. 

^See above, pp. 1 7 and 60. 
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bears an unmistakable resemblance to the observance of the 
Kapalikas. These ascetics lived in the forest, wore loincloths or 
animal skins, carried a khatvdnga and a skull bowl, obtained their 
food by begging, and polluted those with whom they came into 
contact. Given the pervasive tantric motif of the identity or con- 
junction of opposites , 23 the relation between the penance of the 
law books and the vow of the Kapalikas is not inexplicable. The 
Kapalikas, we suggest, adopted this vow precisely because it was 
the penance for the most heinous of all crimes, the killing of a 
Brahmana. They were at the same time the holiest of all ascetics 
and the lowest of all criminals. As in the case of the dombi (and 
the Kapalin) of Kanhapada’s songs, that which is lowest in the 
realm of appearance becomes a symbol for the highest in the realm 
of the spirit. Furthermore, if the Kapalikas were in reality already 
guiltless, the performance of this penance would result in an 
unprecedented accumulation of religious merit and hence of 
magical power (siddhi). 

The paradoxical identity of Kapalika saint and Brahmahan 
sinner finds its divine archetype in the curious myth of the beheading 
of the god Brahma by Siva. This also introduces the essential 
ingredient of Saivism which is lacking in the law book penance. 
The myth occurs in a number of the major Puranas, but their 
accounts vary considerably. We will summarise the Matsya Purana 
version since it seems to preserve most of the basic features of 
the story . 24 One day §iva is asked by Parvatl why he never leaves 
the Avimukta ksetra in Varanasi, where the Kapalamocana 
(Setting Free of the Skull) tirtha is located. Siva replies (clxxxiii. 
84 - 87 ) : 

Formerly, O Vararoha, there was an excellent fifth head 
of Brahma. It arose, O Susroni, having the same lustre as 
gold. When that flaming fifth head of the great-souled 
one was produced, O Devi, he said (to me) : 'I know (the 
circumstances of) your birth.’ Then, filled with anger and 
my eyes inflamed, I cut off his (fifth) head with the tip of 
the nail of my left thumb. Brahma (then) said : ‘When 
you cut off the head of me who is guiltless, you will become 
a Kapalin endowed with a curse. Having become burdened 



^See above, pp. .70-71. 

24 Ananda$rama edition, clxxxiii. 83-108. 
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with the (sin of) Brahmahatya you should visit the tirthas 
on earth.’ 

By cutting off the head of Brahma, Siva himself becomes guilty 
of the crime of killing a Brahmana and must undergo the prescribed 
penance. The head magically attaches itself to his body, and he 
travels with it to the Himalayas to ask Narayana (Visnu) for alms. 
Narayana lacerates his own side with the tip of his nail. A great 
flood of blood streams out and spreads over fifty yojanas. This 
great flood flows for a thousand divine years, but it cannot fill 
the skull. Narayana asks Siva about the origin of this amazing 
skull, and Siva tells him the story of the beheading and its aftermath. 
Siva is then instructed to go to ‘his own place’ where the skull 
‘will establish itself.’ Siva travels to many famous tirthas but the 
skull does not ‘establish itself until he visits ‘the great resting 
place Avimukta’ and there his curse finally departs. Siva concludes 
his tale : 

a 

Through the grace of Visnu, O SusronI, the skull was there 
broken in thousands (of pieces). As many pieces were 
produced as riches are obtained in a dream. This sacred 
field (ksetra) I made the tirtha which removes (the sin of) 
Brahmahatya. It is renowned on earth, O Devi, as the 
Kapalamocana of the gods . . . Whoever abandons his 
body while abiding there will merge with me. 

Every ritual has a divine model or archetype, and the penance 
Siva performs is the model of the Mahavrata penance for the 
killing of a Brahmana. The Kapalika in the Mattavilasa makes 
this identification explicit : 

By strict observance of this holy course [Mahavrata] 

Our Lord whose crest-gem is the crescent moon 



25 Ibid., 100-101, 104. For summaries of the other puranic versions of this myth, 
see T.A.G. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography , II, Part I, 295-300; M.A.D. 
Rangaswamy, The Religion and Philosophy of Tevdram, Book I, pp. 372-76; and 
S. Das Gupta’s introduction to her edition of JC§emisvara’s Candakausika, p. lxx. 
See also Vamana Purdi^a ii. 17 to iv. 1 ; Kurma Purana ii. 30 and 31 ; and Canna- 
Basava Purana, trans. G. Wurth, chaps, xviii-xx. Rao identifies Siva’s penance with 
the BhriiQahan vow in the Apastamblya Dharmasutra. Another version of the myth 
is found in Kathasaritsagara ii. 13. 
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Was freed from guilt that sprang from cutting off 
The Grandsire’s head . . , 26 

Akhough the myth is religiously prior to the legal prescription, 
the historical precedence is uncertain. The law books are in general 
much older than the Puranas, but both classes of works are based 
on earlier sources which are now lost. The killing of a Brahmana 
(Brahmahatya) is already regarded as the worst of all sins in the 
Brahmanas 27 but these works do not refer to the expiatory penance. 
The essential features of the Siva-Brahma myth are found, however, 
in the story of Rama Raghava and the sage Mahodara from the 
Salyaparvan of the Mahabhcirata?& According to this story Rama 
once fought and beheaded a wicked Raksasa. The demon’s head 
attached itself to the thigh of the sage Mahodara. The sage wandered 
from tlrtha to tirtha trying to rid himself of this burden, but he had 
no success until he bathed at the Ausanasa tirtha on the Sarasvatl 
River. This place, named after the sage Usanas or Sukracarya, 
washed away the skull and thereafter became known as Kapala- 
mocana . 29 

There can be little doubt that the two myths are related. Even 
the name, if not the location, of the sacred tirtha is the same. 
The Mahabharata legend, however, contains no suggestion of 
Brahmahatya. The Raksasa’s skull attaches itself to Mahodara 
because it is itself demonic, not because of the guilt of beheading. 
We suggest the following historical development. The Rama- 
Mahodara story, or some similar prototype , 30 was borrowed to 
provide the basis of the myth of the beheading of Brahma, and 
this myth was then used to give divine sanction or precedent to 
the already existing legal prescription against killing a Brahmana. 

The relative priority of the Saivite myth and the Kapalika 



26 Trans. Barnett, BSOS, V, 713. Ed. SastrL, vs. 17. The Kurma Purana (ii. 30-31) 
also says that Siva had to perform the penance of a Brahmahan but does not call 
it the Mahavrata. 

27 See Kane, HDS, IV, 10-12. 

^Ed. R.C. Dandekar, xxxviii. 1-20. Another version of this myth, in which the 
sage is called Rahodara, appears in the Vamana Purana xxxix. 1-14. 

29 This Kapalamocana is probably identical with a tank of this name on the Sarsuti 
or Sarasvatl River ten miles south-east of Sadhaura. See A. Cunningham, Report . 
of a Tour in the Punjab in 1878-79, pp. 75-78. 

30 The Vedic myth of Indra’s destruction of Vrtra, the demon son of Tva$tr, is 
similar insofar as the sin of killing a Brahmana was thought to attach to Indra’s 
deed. 
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ascetics themselves is also uncertain. Did the Kapalikas invent 
the myth in order to provide a divine model for their ascetic obser- 
vance, or did they model the observance on the myth? The evidence 
is inconclusive. The sources in which the myth first appears, the 
Puranas, also mention human Kapalikas, and there are no references 
to the ascetics significantly earlier than these works. In some 
respects this question is a needless one. Since both the penance 
for killing a Brahmana and the association of Siva, the god of 
death and destruction, with skulls undoubtedly antedated the 
Siva-Kapalin myth, Saivite ascetics who observed the Mahavrata 
might also have antedated it. Whether or not such ascetics existed 
and whether or not they themselves invented this myth, it is certain 
that the later Kapalikas adopted it as their divine archetype. 

The ultimate aim of the Kapalika observance was a mystical 
identification or communion with Siva. Through their imitative 
repetition of Siva’s performance of the Mahavrata, the ascetics 
became ritually ‘homologised’ with the god and partook of, or 
were granted, some of his divine attributes, especially the eight 
magical powers (siddhis)} { 

An important aspect of this ritual communion with Siva-Kapalin 
seems to have been the identification of the devotee’s begging 
skull with the skull of Brahma. As their name indicates, this skull 
bowl was the Kapalika’s trademark. In the Prabodhacandrodaya 
(act III, vss. 12-13), the Kapalika describes himself as one who 
‘eats from a human skull’ and says that ‘the conclusion of our fast 
(is accomplished) by drinking liquor distributed in the skull of a 
Brahman (Brahma-kapala)l The Kapalika in Yasahpala’s Moha- 
rajaparajaya (act IV, vs. 23) states : ‘Nara-kapalin declares that he 
who invariably eats human flesh in the skull of a noble man ( uttama- 
purusa) obtains the position of Siva ( Siva-sthana ).' Ugra-Bhairava, 
the Kapalika opponent of Samkaracarya, claims that Girisa 
(Siva) had told him that he would attain the ultimate goal of men 
if he would ‘sacrifice in the sacrificial fire either the head of an 
ominscient sage or the headr>f a king.’ 32 In the Mattavilasa, the 
Kapalin’s wench laments that their lost sku(l ‘was as splendid as 
the skull of the Lotus-throned God,’ another allusion to the Siva- 
Brahma myth. 33 We have noted that some of the law books specify 

31 The psychology of this type of ritual identification with' gods and heroes is well 
analyzed by M. Eliade in his Cosmos and History (chaps, i and ii). 

32 Madhavacarya, Samkara-digvijaya xi. 11. 

33 Trans. Barnett, BSOS, V, 712-13. In Rajasekhara’s Karpuramanjarl the tantric 
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that the Mahavratin should carry the skull of the Brahmana he has 
shvin as his alms bowl. This is what Siva does with the skull of 
Brahma. It is unnecessary and unlikely that the Kapalika Maha- 
vratin first killed a Brahmana in order to obtain a skull bowl, 
but not any old skull, it seems, would suffice. It had to be the skull 
of a noble man ( uttama-purusa-kapdla) or the skull of a Brahman 
( Brahma-kapala ) . If our hypothesis about the ascetics’ identification 
with §iva-Kapalin is correct, the term Brahma-kapala would 
equally imply the skull of the god Brahma. 

There remains one other Mahavrata we have yet to discuss. 
According to Patanjali’s Yogasutra ii. 30-31, when the five yamas 
(restraints) of ahimsd (non-injury), satya (truthfulness), asteya 
(non-theft), brahmacarya (chastity and restraint of the senses), 
and aparigraha (non-acceptance of more than is necessary for 
bodily subsistence) are practised without exception being made 
for status, place, time, or occasion, the observance is known as 
the Mahavrata. 34 Its performance is incumbent on yogins at all 
stages. 35 This Mahavrata, we believe, is the Mahavrata of the 
Kalamukhas. Although the evidence to support this contention 
is rather slim, there is virtually no reason to connect the Kala- 
mukhas with the Mahavrata of the Brahmanas or the Mahavrata 
of the Visnu-smrti}^ On the other hand, the Kalamukhas of the 
Kodiya-matha in Belagave (Shimoga District, Mysore) are said 
to study the Patahjala and other Yogasastras} 1 and most Kala- 
mukha inscriptions stress the yogic attainments and virtues of 
these ascetics. Furthermore, the texts of the Pasupatas, the sect 
most closely related to the Kalamukhas, lay particular emphasis 
on the performance of the five yamas . Kaundinya’s commentary 
on the Pasupata-sutra attributed to the Pasupata-Kalamukha 
saint Lakullsa devotes no less than nineteen pages to praise of 



ascetic Bhairavananda, who might be a Kapalika (see above, p. 49). praises the 
goddess Kali, who drinks the blood of demons ‘from a goblet made of the skull of 
Parame^thin [Brahma].’ (Trans. Lanman, Act IV, vs. 19). 

34< ahiipsa-satyasteya-brahmacaryaparigraha yamah/ jati-desa-kala-samayanavac- 
chinnah sarvabhaumah Mahavratam//’ Ed. J. Ballantyne. 

«See Kane, HDS, V, Part II, 1420. 

36 If one does not accept the identification of the Kapalika Mahavrata with the 
penance of the Brahmahan, one could argue that the Yogasutra Mahavrata was also 
the vow of the Kapalikas. The insistence of the Yogasutra on absolute ahimsd and 
brahmacarya, however, makes this doubly unlikely. 

37 See below, p. 104. 
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the five yamas and five niyamas}* In the absence of other alter- 
natives, it is best to assume that the Mahavrata of the Kalamukhas 
was the same as the Mahavrata of Patanjali’s Yogasutra. 

Somasiddhanta 

In a number of sources the doctrine of the Kapalikas is called 
Somasiddhanta. 39 Sriharsa's Naisadhacarita contains a lengthy 
description of the goddess Sarasvatl in which the various parts 
of her body are said to be formed from different philosophical 
doctrines. Her face is Somasiddhanta. 40 The commentator Can^u- 
pandita explains this as Kdpalika-darsana-sastraA 1 The Kapalika 
characters in Krsnamisra’s Prabodhacandrodaya and Anandaraya’s 
Vidyaparinayana are both named Somasiddhanta. Gokulanatha’s 
Amrtodaya (act II, after vs. 25) claims that Vardhamana, the 
commentator on Udayana’s Nyayakusumanjali, fought and killed 
Somasiddhanta, also called Somatantra. When Somasiddhanta 
fell, his comrades Kapalika, Nllalohita, Mahabhairava, Bhuta- 
damara, and Umamahesvara all fled the field. As we have noted, 
Ksirasvamin, a commentator on Amarakosa, identifies Maha- 
vratin, Kapalin, Somasiddhantin, and Tantrika. 42 We have also 
seen that a few Puranas and other sources contain sect lists which 
seem to replace Kapalika by Soma, Sauma or Saumya. 43 Raghut- 
tama’s commentary on Vatsyayana’s Nyaya-bhdsya includes Sauma 
in a list of six heretical doctrines (sad bahydh siddhantdh) . The 
six are Carvaka, Sauma, Saugata, Jina, Arhata, and Digambara 44 
Somasiddhanta-vadins are also mentioned in the Akulavlra - 
tantra , 45 G. Tucci has found allusions to a philosophical school 
called na ya siu mo in the Chinese translations of Harivarman’s 
Tattvasiddhisastra (fourth century a.d.) and Asanga's Madhyan- 
tanugamasdstra. This school, Tucci believes, should be transcribed 
in Sanskrit as Nydyasauma or Nayasaumya and is the same as 
Somasiddhanta. 46 

^Ed. R.A. Sastri, pp. 15-34. 

39 Most of the Sanskrit references to Somasiddhanta have been collected by 
Handiqui in the notes to his translation of Sriharsa's Naisadhacarita, pp. 640-44. 

40lbid., x. 87 (p. 149). 

41 Cited ibid., p. 427. 

42 See ibid., p. 640. 

43 See above, pp. 7-1 1 . 

44 Cited by G. Tucci, JRASB, n.s. XXVI, 130. 

45 Cited ibid. 

46 Ibid., pp. 129-30. 
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None of the sources which refer to Somasiddhanta say much 
about the term apart from identifying it as the name of the Kapalika 
doctrine. Several commentaries on the Prabodhacandrodaya derive 
the word Soma from the compound sa-Uma (with Uma, i.e. 
Parvatl). 47 Although this etymology is not historically correct, 
by the time of Krsnamisra Soma or Somesvara was a common 
name for Siva. The sexual implications of the derivation sa-Uma 
are particularly suitable for the god of the Kapalikas. 

A few inscriptions briefly mention the Somasiddhanta doctrine 
but do not contain any significant information about it. A priest 
entitled Caturanana-pandita, who headed the Tiruvorriyur matha 
(Chingleput District, Madras) in a.d. 1171-72, is described as a 
contemporary of a Somasiddhantin named Vagisa Bhatta. 49 
The priests of the Twwy o^\y\xr matha were Mahavratins. 49 Another 
allusion to the Somasiddhanta doctrine is found in an inscription 
from Mivu^i in Dharwar District dated a.d. 897. 50 As we have 
seen, 51 Somakhadtfuka ascetics of the congregation of Mun<Ja- 
srnkhalika PaSupatacarya are named as donees in a seventh century 
grant from Nepal. 

Kftpllika Bhakti 

While we possess no actual Kapalika text, we can attempt to 
reconstruct the basic doctrines and attitudes of the sect from the 
many references we have cited. The keystone of the Kapalika 
faith was bhakti , personal devotion to a personal god. This god 
was usually identified as Siva in his terrific Bhairava incarnation. 
The rituals into which the Kapalika’s bhakti was channeled were 
either propitiatory, imitative or a combination of both. The aim 
of these rituals was a mystical communion of the worshipper and 
his god. The rewards of this communion were twofold. On the 
mundane plain the devotee gained suprahuman magical powers 
(siddhis) while on the eschatological plain he attained final libera- 
tion from transmigratory existence (mukti) and dwelt in a heaven 
of perpetual sexual bliss. 

The statements of Bodholbana-nityananda and his Kapalika 
followers in Anandagiri’s Samkara-vijaya form the locus classicus, 

47 See ibid., p. 131. See also V. Panslkar’s edition of the play, pp. Ill, 113-14. 

^See V. Raghavan, El, XXVII, 297. 

49 See ibid., p. 300 add text v$. 3. 

50 C.R. Krishnamacharlu (ed.j, SII, XI, Part I, no. 22, line 48. 

51 See above,, p. 30. 
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as it were, of Kapalika bhakti. When Sarpkara asks them to describe 
the observances (acara) and precepts (vidhi) of their kula , they 
reply : 



O Svamin, our observance, which is free from karman, 
causes satisfaction to all beings since it is said : ‘There is 
no salvation with (or by means of) karman .’ I should worship 
Bhairava alone, the creator of the world, who afterwards 
becomes the (cause of) destruction. He who is the cause of 
destruction is also the cause of preservation and creation . . . 
All the gods, each endowed with a particular authority, 
are merely portions of him. They carry the command of 
Bhairava on their heads, and their powers, which attend 
on his word, are each directed to a particular duty . 52 

Parts of this passage are ambiguous but its general purport is clear. 
The word Karman , for instance, may imply either ‘religious ritual 
and good works’ or ‘the effects of past good and bad deeds’, although 
the latter interpretation is clearly the more plausible one. The 
chief object of the passage is to proclaim Bhairava to be the creator, 
preserver, and destroyer of the universe and lord of all the gods. 
The epithet ‘world-creator’ (jagat-kartr) suggests the dualistic 
distinction between the material and instrumental causes of the 
universe which Ramanuja and other Brahma-sutra commentators 
attribute to the Kapalikas and other worshippers of Pasupati. 
The demotion of the many gods of the Hindu pantheon to the 
position of portions (amsas) of one primary god is a concept 
frequently found in bhakti literature, particularly the Puranas, 
and is a form of what has been called henotheism, a kind of halfway 
house between polytheism and monotheism. 

Bodholbana-nityananda and his followers continue with an 
elaboration of their doctrine. Bhairava, they claim, has eight 
major forms : Asitanga, Ruru, Canola, Krodha, Unmatta, Kapalin, 
Bhlsana, and Saijihara. The first seven of these forms they identify 



52 ‘Svaminn asmad-acarah sarvva-prani-santo$a-karah karma-hlnah, karmana 
na muktir iti vacanat/ mad-upasyo Bhairava eka eva jagat-kartta/ tatah pralayo 
bhavatiti yo va pralaya-kartta sa eva sthity-utpattyor apiti/ . . . tad-aipsa eva sarvve 
devah tat-tad-adhikara-sampannah srlmad-Bhairavajnaip sirasa dhrtva tad-ukti- 
pratyasanna-saktayah tat-tat-karyya-parah babhuvuh/.’ Ed. J. Tarkapanchanana, 
chap, xxiii. 
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with the gods Vi$nu, Brahma, Surya, Rudra, Indra, Candra, 53 
and Yama respectively. The eighth, Sarphara-Bhairava, is Bhairava 
himself. The remaining gods are merely his "portions’ and are 
further distinguished as creation-makers ( srstikartrs) , preservation- 
makers ( sthitikartrs ) and destruction-makers ( samharakartrs). 
Taken all together, the creation-makers are his Rudra ( sic for 
Ruru-Brahma) portions, the preservation-makers his Asitanga 
(Visnu) portions, and the destruction-makers his Krodha (Rudra) 
portions. The Kapalikas conclude : ‘Thus having caused the creation 
of the world etc., and afterwards the dissolution, he makes a 
contraction of seven of his forms and one eternal Samhara-Bhairava 
remains who is the paramatman Z 54 

This Omnipotent deity demands both propitiation and imitation 
from his devotees. In this respect the Kapalika faith differs from 
other thcistic religions only in the procedures adopted. Ritual 
propitiation is sacrifice. Externally this usually takes the form 
of human or animal sacrifice. To be acceptable to the deity, the 
victim must be of auspicious color and size, unpolluted, and, in the 
case of humans, morally pure. At the same time, however, he is 
normally regarded as a scapegoat, the repository of the trans- 
gressions of the sacrifices. The Kapalikas, if their critics are to 
be believed, specialised in human sacrifice. 

As we have seen, allusions to Kapalikas performing human 
sacrifices, making offerings of human flesh, or doing puja with 
the aid of corpses are numerous. In Malatl-Madhava (act V, vs. 25) 
the faultless heroine is led forward wearing the marks of a sacrificial 
victim. The heartless Kapalika Aghoraghanta raises his weapon 
and invokes Camun<Ja : ‘O divine Camunda, the offering (puja) 
placed before you was promised at the beginning of the performance 
of incantations. May you (now) receive it/ More often the god 
the Kapalikas invoke is Bhairava. At the end of our fast, says the 
Kapalika in Prabodhacandrodaya (act III, vs. 13): ‘Mahabhairava 
should be worshipped with offerings of awe-inspiring human 
sacrifices from whose severed throats blood flows in torrents/ 
To this god, he adds, we offer oblations of ‘human flesh mixed 
with brains, entrails, and marrow/ Saipkaracarya’s Kapalika 
opponent Krakaca puts the matter more forcefully : ‘If he (Kapalin- 



53 Another word for Candra (the moon) is Soma. The equation of Kapalin-Bhairava 
and Candra might have something to do with Somasiddhanta. 

?4 Anandagiri, chap, xxiii. 
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Siva) does not receive Bhairava worship with liquor and blood- 
smeared lotuses which are human heads, how can he attain joy 
when his body is embraced by the lotus eyed Uma . . . ?’ 55 Here 
Bhairava seems to be not only gratified by head-offerings but in 
some sense dependent upon them. 

Although little reliance can be placed on the specific details of 
these statements— the authors were all opponents of the Kapalikas 
—it is difficult to doubt that the Kapalikas practised human 
sacrifice. The purpose of the rite was to appease and gratify a 
wrathful and blood-thirsty deity. The idea of the victim as a 
scapegoat is less explicit but is inherent, in any case, in the very 
concept of sacrificial propitiation. 

Human sacrifice existed in India, as in most parts of the ancient 
world, from a very early date. According to a legend which first 
appears in the Aitareya Brahmana, the Iksvaku king Hariscandra 
volunteered to sacrifice his first-born son to the god Varuna. 56 
The purusamedha (man-sacrifice) is described ir^a number of 
Brahmanas but had become merely symbolic by the time of the 
Satapatha Brdhfnana . 57 Human sacrifices were given a new lease on 
life, as it were, with the emergence of tantric cults in the early 
mediaeval period. In some regions, particularly Bengal and Assam, 
the practice became fairly common. The sixteenth century Koch 
king, Nar Narayan, is said to have sacrificed about 1 50 men at a 
single ceremony. 58 A combination of British suppression and 
Hindu reform virtually eliminated the practice by the early nine- 
teenth century, but cases of alleged human sacrifice are still reported 
sporadically. 59 

The important Sakta work, the Kalikd-Purana, devotes an entire 



55 Madhavacarya, xi. 11. 

56 vii. 13-18, cited by E.A. Gait, ‘Human Sacrifice (Indian)/ ERE, VI, 849-53. 
See also P.B, Joshi, ‘On the Rite of Human Sacrifice in Ancient, Mediaeval and 
Modern India and Other Countries,’ JAnSB, III f!893), 275-300; and R. Mitra, 
‘On Human Sacrifices in Ancient India,’ JRASB, XLV (1876), 76-118. 

57 See Joshi, JAnSB; III, 280. 

58 Gait, ERE, VI, 850. 

59 The Indian Express, August 15, 1966, reports a case from Medak District in 
Andhra Pradesh. The Milwaukee Journal, Sept. 15, 1968, reports that Prime Minister 
Gandhi sent 1 ,000 rupees to the family of a twelve year old boy sacrificed ‘at the laying 
of the foundation stone for an irrigation project’ in Rajasthan. The same paper, 
Oct. 31, 1968, contains an account of the beheading- of another twelve year old boy 
at a town 200 miles southeast of New Delhi. The boy was sacrificed to Siva. 
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chapter to animal and human sacrifice. 60 It justifies the rite with 
arguments similar to those attributed to the Kapalikas : 

By a human sacrifice attended by the rites laid down, 
Devi . . . remains gratified for a thousand years ; and by the 
sacrifice of three men, one hundred thousand years. By 
human flesh the goddess KamUkhya’s consort Bhairava . . . 
remains pleased three thousand years. Blood consecrated 
immediately becomes abrosia and since the head and flesh 
are gratifying, therefore should the head and flesh be offered 
at the worship of the goddess. The wise should add the 
flesh free from hair, among food offerings. 61 

Before executing his victim, the sacrificer says to him : Thou, 
by gratifying Cantjika, destroyest all evil incidents to the giver. 
Thou, a victim who appearest as a sacrifice meet for the Vai$navi, 
hast my salutations.’ 62 The scapegoat aspect of the sacrificial 
propitiation -of Bhairava and Durga is here made more explicit. 

The personal counterpart to animal and human sacrifice is 
self-sacrifice. This concept subsumes a wide range of activities 
from self-immolation or suicide to self-mutilation and from 
physical penances to simple exercises of mental discipline. The 
chief penance performed by the Kapalikas was, of course, the 
Mahavrata. There is also some evidence that they occasionally 
practised various forms of self-mutilation such as cutting flesh 
from their own bodies for sacrificial oblations. 63 The Kapalika 
Ugra-Bhairava claims to have gratified Ugra (Siva) 'with arduous 
and severe penances for a full one-hundred years.’ 64 The Kapalika 
in.Candakausika (act IV, vs. 26) claims to subsist on unrequested 
alms and to have control over the five senses. The king greets him 
as a Mahavratin who has undertaken a vow of lifelong chastity 
(act IV, after vs. 29). In Prabodhacandrodaya (act III, vs. 13) 
Somasiddhanta claims to see 'through eyes made clear by the 



60 This chapter was translated at the end of the eighteenth century by W.C. 
Blaquiere in Asiatic Researches, V (1797), 371-391. We have not found an edition 
or more recent translation although H. Zimmer paraphrases parts of the Purana 
in his The King and the Corpse. 

6l Passage translated by Gait, ERE, VI, 850. 

621 bid. 

63 See above, pp. 17 and 76. 

64 Madhavacarya, xi. 10. 
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ointment Yoga’ and to conclude his fast (parana) by drinking 
liquor. Several references, albeit sarcastic ones, to Kapalin tapas 
also appear in Mattavilasa . 65 Although the above allusions to 
Kapalika asceticism and Yoga are few and not very detailed, 
it is evident that the authors were aware that the Kapalikas were 
not simple hedonists. 

In addition to propitiating Bhairava through various kinds of 
sacrifice, the Kapalikas imitated the god by ritual reenactment of 
his mythological exploits. To a large extent the paths of propitiation 
and imitation overlap. The Mahavrata, for instance, is both a 
propitiatory penance and a reenactment of the penance of Siva. 
In some rituals, however, the idea of propitiation is absent or 
insignificant. Most of these are communion rituals in which the 
worshipper is united with divinity through food, drink, sex, or 
mental ecstasy. These rituals are normally preceded by propitiatory 
ones which give the devotee preparatory purification. The Kapalika 
in Prabodhacandrodayet does not drink until he has fasted; Ugra- 
Bhairava gratifies Ugra with severe penances for one-hundred 
years in order to go to Kailasa with this body to sport with Isa/ 

Kapalika rituals of food and drink are referred to in a number 
of sources. 66 In Yasahpala’s Moharajaparajaya the Kapalika says 
that one obtains Siva-sthana by eating human flesh in the skull 
of a noble man. The lost skull bowl of Mahendravarman’s Kapalin 
was full of roast meat. Gunaratna and the Barhaspati-sutra claim 
that the Kapalikas are sybaritic Nastika materialists addicted to 
wine, meat and illicit intercourse. Samkara’s opponent Krakaca 
fills his skull bowl with surd through his power of meditation. 
After drinking half of it, he invokes the god Bhairava. Unmatta- 
Bhairava, another of Saipkar^’s Kapalika opponents, proudly 
declares that his father and gradfather were liquor makers and 
espouses a thoroughly hedonistic code of conduct. In Mattavilasa 
the Kapalin similarly advocates wine and women as the road to 
salvation recommended by Siva, and the Kapalika in Prabodha - 
candrodaya describes wine as the ‘remedy against (transmigratory) 
existence prescribed by Bhairava.’ In Anandarayamakhin’s Vidya- 
parinayana (act IV, after vs. 32) the Kapalika Somasiddhanta 
almost apologetically defends his use of wine and meat by main- 
taining that they are prescribed in the Bhairavagamas : ‘We are 



65 Mahendravarman, after vss. 6 and 10 and vs. 21. 
^See above, chap. ii. 
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counted among heretics through divergence from the Veda by 
addiction to wine (madhu) , meat (mdmsa) , etc., which are prohi- 
bited in the Vedas, (but in fact we hold) the doctrine of the authori- 
tativeness of the Veda with compliance to the Bhairavdgamas .’ 

Since the Kapalikas were a tantric Saivite sect, their addiction 
to meat and wine, as well as sex, should be associated with the 
five Ma-sounds (pancamakara) of tantric tradition and not with 
hedonistic materialism. The passage from Vidyaparinayana men- 
tioning madhu and mdmsa tends to confirm this association. 
In Anandagiri’s Samkara-vtjaya the Kapalika Bodholbana declares 
(chap, xxiii) that true and fearless sages are 'all always dependent on 
knowledge (bodha) produced from substances ( dravya )' These 
‘substances’ probably represent the five Ma-sounds since the terms 
pancadravya and pancamakara (also pahcatattva) are synonymous 
in tantric texts. The context of Bodholbana’s statement alsc t ;nds 
to support this interpretation. 

In tantric practice the partaking of wine and meat has both 
a hedonistic and eucharistic aspect but is in no way connected 
with materialism. Hedonistically, the first four of the five Ma-sounds 
—wine, meat, fish, and grain ( mudraj—MZ regarded as aphrodisiac 
(uttejaka) preparatives to the final maithuna or sexual union 
between the initiated adept and his female partner. These four 
ingredients do not in fact possess aphrodisiac qualities although 
wine, of course, may help to release inhibitions, A. Bharati points 
out that the only substance used in tantric sadhana which has any 
such qualities is vijaya or Indian hemp (Cannabis Indica). 61 This 
is taken about an hour and a half before the five Ma-sounds. 

The eucharistic significance of the four preliminary ingredients 
is variously explained in tantric sources. Kularnava-tantra v. 79-80 
says : ‘Wine (surd) is Sakti; the meat is Siva'; the enjoyer of those 
is Bhairava himself. The bliss sprung from the union of those two 
(?=§iva and Sakti) is called moksa. This bliss, which is the form 
(rupa) of Brahman, is established in the body (of the worshipper). 
The wine makes it manifest. For that reason the yogins drink.’ 
The reformist Mahanirvana-tantra states: ‘Wine [surd] is Tara 
Herself in liquid form. Who is the Saviour of beings, the Mother 
of Enjoyment and Liberation.’ 68 In the Kaulavalinirnaya the 
goddess is worshipped as the surd which was churned from the milk- 



61 The Tantric Tradition t p. 252, 
^Trans. Woodroffe, xi. 105. 
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ocean and emerged from the kula- nectar : ‘Having eighteen arms, 
lotus-eyed, born on the summit of bliss, (and thence also originated) 
bliss as Mahesvara. From their union come forth Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva. Therefore I drink thee with my total personality, o 
goddess of liquor.’ 69 Bharati’s tantric informants variously inter- 
preted the term A:w/a-nectar (kuldmrta) as ‘the spiritual essence of 
the five makaras . . the cosmic residuum caused by Siva’s and 
Sakti’s eternal copulation’; ‘the liquid which emerges from the 
contact of Siva and Sakti’ ; and the rajas (menstrual blood) of the 
goddess. 70 Saktisahgama-tantra ii. 32. 25 says that the wine ‘is 
produced from the rasa of Sakti.’ This statement seems to have 
similar sexual implications although it appears in the context of a 
list of substitutes (pratinidhi) suitable for daksinacara worship. 

All of the symbolic equations just cited clearly indicate the 
presence of an element of totemic communion in the ritual con- 
sumption of the first four Ma-sounds. This alimentary communion 
is based on the archaic maxim that we are what we eat —man ist 
was er isst . The identification of the ritual foods with the body or 
body products of Siva and Sakti confers on the communicant 
consubstantiality with them. He becomes the god and shares, 
various divine attributes such as immortality and magical powers. 
Before discussing these supernatural benefits, however, we must 
examine the central ritual of tantric communion, sexual intercourse. 

Since some of our sources for the Kapalikas are quite explicit 
about the significance of this ritual, it is not necessary to rely on 
tantric works except for confirmation. The archetypal basis of 
the ritual is delineated most succinctly in the traditional etymology 
for the term Somasiddhanta—the doctrine of Soma (Siva) united 
with Uma (Umaya sahitah Somas tasya siddhantah) . 71 The human 
participants of the ritual mentally identify themselves with Siva 
and Sakti respectively. In the bliss of sexual union the human pair 
realize the divine bliss of Siva and Sakti. Final salvation (mukti), 
on this view, is perpetual orgasm, not merely extinction of the 
cycle of rebirth. 

When asked about his conception of moksa , the Kapalika in 
Prabodhacandrodaya replies (act III, vs. 16) : 



69 Trans. by Bharati in The Tantric Tradition , p. 259. 

™Ibid., pp. 259-60. 

ll Prakasatikd to Kf^namisra’s Prabodhacandrodaya, ed. Pansikar, p. 114. See 
also Candrikavyakhya , ibid., p. Ill, and G, Tucci, JRASB, n.s. XX VI, 131. 
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Thus spoke the Lord of Mpdani (Siva) : ‘Bliss is not found 
anywhere without sense objects. How (can) mukti be desired 
(when) the condition of the soul (jiva) is the condition of a 
stone, devoid of the awakening of bliss. One who has the 
appearance ( vapus) of the Moon-crested (Siva) and amuses 
himself in the embrace of his wife, the image of Parvatl, 
is (truly) liberated. 1 

A similar view is put forward by the Kapalika Unmatta-Bhairava 
in the commentary to Madhava’s Samkara-digvijaya xv. 28 : 
The bliss which becomes manifest through sexual union is the 
(true) form of Bhairava. The attainment of that (bliss) at death is 
moksa. This is the ultimate truth.’ 72 

The Kapalika Bodholbana-nityananda praises the fearless sages 
who are ‘always dependent on the knowledge produced from 
substances ( dravya ), whose hearts are gratified by the embrace 
of Kapalika saktis \ who are addicted to drinking the excellent 
nectar arising from sexual union, . . . and who (declare that) 
Bhairava is the abode (pada) in death.’ 73 The drinking of the 
nectar of sexual union is probably a reference to the yogic exercise 
of reabsorbing with the penis the seminal fluid discharged in 
coitus. The rationale for this practice, called the vajrolimudra, 
is explained in the Hathayogapradlpika : ‘Having drawn up his 
own discharged bindu [the Yogi] can preserve (it) ... By the loss 
of bindu (comes) death, from its retention, life.’ 74 The same idea 
lies behind the allied practice of coitus resarvatus recommended 
especially in Buddhist Vajrayana texts. Breath (prana), thought 
(citta), and semen (bindu)— the three jewels— must be simulta- 
neously ‘immobilised’ in an act which yields the perfect state of 
oneness in duality. 75 The belief that the loss of semen causes the 
destruction of mental and spiritual as well as physical potency is 
widespread even in modern industrial societies. In India the asso- 
ciation of celibacy and religious or magical power has been stressed 
since early times. To cite just one example, a legend about the 
rsi Dadhica in the Salyaparvan (chap. 1) of the Mahdbharata tells 
how the gods became imperilled by the sage’s growing ascetic 

^Dhanapatisuri, Dindima commentary, vs. 22. 

, 73 Anandagiri, chap, xxiii. 

74 Trans. Briggs in Gorakhnath . . ., p. 334. 

75 See Eliade, Yoga . . ., pp. 248-49, 253-54 and Bharati, p. 265. 
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power (tapas) and sent a beautiful Apsaras to earth to tempt him. 
When DadhTca spied the celestial nymph, he lost his semen, and 
consequently his sacred power, in the Sarasvati River. The Sanskrit 
word for religious novice, brahmaedrin , quite early came to refer 
mainly to sexual continence although its original etymological 
meaning was “moving in Brahman,’ one whose mind is fixed on 
the absolute. 76 

The Kapalika in Candakausika (act IV, vs. 34) implies a sexual— 
or at least a sensual— conception of moksa when he praises the 
immoral world where the Siddhas frolic on the peaks of Meru. 
In Ramanuja’s Srtbhdsya ii. 2. 35-37, the Kapalas declare that 
‘he who meditates on the Self as seated in the female vulva attains 
nirvana This statement may reflect a partial spiritualisation or 
sublimation of overt sexual ritual. 

Vamamarg, a modern tantric manual in Hindi and Sanskrit 
by V.S. Vaidyaraj, describes the climax of pancamakara-sadhana 
in terms similar to those attributed to the Kapalikas: ‘Viewing 
the Sakti as Gaurl (i.e. the spouse of Siva) ahd himself as Siva, 
he [the sadhaka ] should pronounce the root -mantra of his chosen 
deity and should offer that father-face into the mother-face.’ 77 
During the sexual act the sadhaka should mentally recite a mantra 
verse to the goddess. By this means ‘he creates the attitude of the 
oneness of Siva and Sakti.’ 78 As he ‘abandons his semen’ he should 
recite the following mantra : ‘ Om with light and ether as my two 
hands, I, the exulting one, relying on the ladle, I, who take dharma 
and non-dharma as his sacrificial ingredients, offer (this oblation) 
lovingly into the fire, svaha .’ 79 Here orgasm is both communion 
and sacrifice! 

The aim of the Kapalika’s religious endeavours is not simply 
the attainment of a state of divine bliss. On a more mundane or 
practical level, he seeks magical yogic powers (siddhis). These 
may be won either through the achievement of consubstantiality 
with Siva in rituals of communion or, more directly, as a gift 



76 See A. Bharati, The Ochre Robe, p. 99. The psychiatrist-anthropologist G.M. 
Carstairs found that a preoccupation with the involuntary discharge of semen, 
the source of bodily and spiritual strength, forms ‘the commonest expression of 
anxiety neurosis among the Hindu communities of Rajasthan, and perhaps elsewhere 
as well’ (The Twice Born, p. 87). 

77 Trans. Bharati in The Tantric Tradition, p. 264. 

^Trans. ibid., p. 265. 

79 Trans. ibid. 
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from the deity earned by penance or sacrifice. 

The priest-magician existed in India, as elsewhere, from earliest 
times. His penances, spells, and magic rituals gave him the power 
to perform supernatural deeds with or without the assistance of 
the gods. The development of the doctrine and practices of Yoga 
led to a systematic cultivation and enumeration of the priest- 
magician’s magical powers. 80 In the Yogasutra of Pataiijali, 
generally dated sometime between 200 b.c. and a.d. 300, 81 a 
considerable number of magical powers are said to stem from 
the practice of samyama.% 2 The powers include the ability to know 
present, past and future, to become invisible, to become strong 
as an elephant, to enter another’s body, to walk on water or thorns, 
to hear inaudible sounds, and to fly through the air. Elsewhere 
in the Yogasutra Patafijali states that the siddhis may be obtained 
by any of five methods : birth, drugs, mantras, penance, and 
samadhi. Yajnavalkya-smrti iii. 202-203, a work slightly later 
than or contemporary with the Yogasutra , says that supra-normal 
powers of hearing, seeing, remembering, becoming invisible, 
abandoning one’s body, and entering another’s body are the mark 
of Yoga-siddhi. The Rajamartanda commentary on Pataiijali by 
King Bhoja (early eleventh century) contains a list of eight great 
siddhis (mahdsiadhis) which can be won by Yoga: (1) animan , 
the power of becoming small; (2) laghiman , the power of levitation ; 
(3) gariman, the power of becoming heavy; (4) mahiman, the 
power of becoming limitlessly large; (5) Isitva, control over body 
and mind; (6) prakamya, irresistible will; (7) vasitva, control over 
the five elements; and (8) kamavasayitva, fulfilment of desires. 83 
Similar lists are found in the Yogabhasya of Vyasa (seventh to 
eighth centuries), the tantric Prapahcasara, and other works. 84 

In spite of the abundant textual references to various siddhis 
in classical Yoga texts, many modern Indian scholars, and like- 
minded western ones as well, have seized on a single siitra of 
Pataiijali (iii. 37) to prove that magical powers were regarded as 



80 Perhaps the oldest mention of the siddhis is in the Apastambiya Dharmasutra 
ii. 9. 23. 6-7. 

81 See Kane, HDS, V, Part II, 1395-99 and Eliade, Yoga . . pp. 370-72. 

82 Yogasutra iii. 16-50. The term samyama refers to the last, and highest, three 
‘limbs of Yoga’ : concentration ( dhdrana ), meditation (dhyana) and samadhi. 

^Commentary on Yogasutra iii. 44, cited by Eliade, Yoga . . . , p. 88. Most of the 
English equivalents given are based on Eliade’s renderings. 

84 See, Kane, HDS , V, Part II, 1 112-13. 
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subsidiary, and even hindrances, to final liberation and conse- 
quently not worthy of concentrated pursuit. 85 This attitude may 
have been operative in Vedantic and Buddhist circles and is now 
popular among practitioners imbued with the spirit of the Hindu 
Renaissance, but it was not the view of Patanjali and certainly 
not the view of mediaeval exponents of Hatha Yoga. Arthur 
Koestler has pointed out that, the sutra in question seems clearly 
to refer back only to the powers mentioned in the previous one 
or two sutras and not to the many powers mentioned afterwards. 86 
He concludes that ‘all disclaimers notwithstanding, the siddhis 
are an integral part of Yoga/ a statement that has the explicit 
support of no less a scholar than P.V. Kane. 87 

Most tantric sects were well-infused with the doctrines and 
practices of Hatha Yoga, and it is unlikely that the Kapalikas were 
an exception. Our sources suggest that they were especially pre- 
occupied with magic and the siddhis. The Kapalika Ugra-Bhairava 
laments to Samkara that ‘the skull of an anointed king or a lord 
of munis is the prerequisite for my siddhi .’ 88 Saipkara’s enemy 
Krakaca fills a skull bowl with wine through the power of medi- 
tation 89 In Candakausika (act IV, vss. 31-32) the Kapalika offers 
King Hariscandra a large collection of magical skills and equipment 
as well as a great treasure of immortality-bestowing siddharasa 
(?= a mercurial drug). Other references to the magical powers of 
Kapalika ascetics appear in the Kathasaritsagara stories of Madana- 
manjari, Candrasvamin, Devadatta, and the Kapalika spy. 90 
In Jambhaladatta’s Vetalapahcavimsati (pp. 10-11) the Kapalika 
mutters a great incantation (mahamantra) in order to obtain 
siddhi . The Kapalin-Pasupata Asvapada in Kalhana’s Rajatarah- 
gini displays the ability to remember his past lives and to magically 
transport his disciple to Kashmir 91 

Krsnamisra’s Prabodhacandrodaya (act III, vs. 22) contains a 
particularly interesting allusion to the siddhis of the Kapalikas. 



85 Even as objective a writer as Eliade partially succumbs to this view ( Yoga 
pp. 88-90). He and other scholars also ignore the mention of drugs among the means 
of obtaining siddhis, perhaps for similaf reasons. 

S6 The Lotus and the Robot, pp. 1 10-1 1. 

8 WDS, V, Part. II, 1451-52. 

88 Madhavacarya, xi. 14. 

89 Ibid., xv. 23-24. 

90 See above, pp. 62-64. 

9l See above, pp. 66-67. 
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Somasiddhanta here claims that in his doctrine the devotee gains 
the eight mahasiddhis without renouncing the pleasures of the 
senses. In other doctrines, he says, even the ordinary siddhis 
(prakrtasiddhis) of subjecting (vasya), attracting ( akarsa) , bewil- 
dering (vimohana) , stupefying (prasamana) , agitating (prakso- 
bhana), and removing (uccatana) are no more than obstacles 
fey the learned. This list seems to be unique, but the idea that 
certain siddhis may be obstacles probably alludes to Yogasutra iii. 37. 

The fifth act of Bhavabhuti’s Malati-Mddhava begins with the 
entrance by an aerial path of Kapalakundala, the female disciple 
of the Kapalika Aghoraghanta. In her opening invocation to 
Siva she asserts that the god’s ‘ atman is situated in the midst of 
the ten nadis and six cakras ’ and that he ‘gives siddhis to those who 
know (him).’ The theory of the six cakras and ten nadis forms the 
core of the mystical physiology of Hatha Yoga. Since this theory 
is well-known 92 we need only note here its association with the 
Kapalikas. Kapalakundala then tells how she flies through the 
sky, clearing the clouds in front as she goes. She claims to perceive 
the atman manifested in the lotus of the heart as the form of Siva 
through her power of yogic absorption ( laya-vasat ) and to fix 
it in the six cakras by the practice of nyasa* 3 Then she causes the 
drawing off of the five elements from the body by means of the 
swelling of the nadis (with the breath restrained by prandydma) 
and flies up into the air. 



^See Eliade, Yoga . . pp. 236-45, and the Sat-cakra-nirupana, ed. and trans. 
J. Woodroffe, The Serpent Power . 

93 The Hatha Yoga and tantric meditation called nyasa ‘ritually projects’ various 
divinities into different parts of the body by touch and mantra recitation. 
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KAlAMUKHAS of the Sakti-'parisad 



Preliminary 

The Kalamukha sect of Saivite ascetics inhabited the Karnataka 
region mainly during the eleventh, twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries. The name Kalamukha, sometimes spelt Kalamukha, 
may refer to a practice of marking their foreheads with a black 
streak . 1 Judging from the large number of epigraphs recording 
donations to Kalamukha temples and mathas, these ascetics must 
have wielded considerable influence in the region. Unfortunately 
few indications of their beliefs and ritual survive apart from the 
information which can be gleaned from these epigraphs. They 
reveal the existence of at least two major divisions of the Kalamukha 
order— the Sakli-pari$ad and the Simha-parisad . Records of the 
latter division have been found over a wide area including various 
parts of Andhra Pradesh and Mysore. The former division seems 
to have been limited mostly to the Dharwar and Shimoga Districts 
of Mysore. Nonetheless, the number of extant Sakti-parisad 
epigraphs is greater and they have been found at a larger number of 
sites. Moreover, they are generally of greater length and contain 
more religious information. Barring historical accident, it must 
be assumed that the §akti-parisad was the more important of the 
two groups. 

Approximately sixty-five inscriptions from eighteen Sakti-parisad 
temples have been found and published. Its control over two of 
the temples is doubtful, however, and a few of the inscriptions, 
though found in Kalamukha temples, date from a period either 
before or after Kalamukha occupation. Four separate subdivisions 
of the Sakti-parisad are distinguished, and it may be assumed 
that others existed whose names have not survived. The most 
prominent division was centred in the Kedaresvara temple at 
Belagave in Shimoga District . 2 The ascetics styled themselves as 

^.A.G. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, II, Part I, 25. 

2 Most of the records found at this temple have been edited and translated by 
B.L. Rice in EC, Vol. VII. This line of ascetics has been discussed at some length 
by J.F. Fleet (‘Inscriptions at Ablur,’ El, V [1898-99], 213-65) and by A. Venkata 
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members of the Muvara-kotjeya-samtati (or - santana ) of the 
Parvatavali (or Parvatamndya) of the Sakti-parse (or -pari sad). 
No less than fifty of the sixty-five epigraphs refer to this line of 
ascetics. About twenty-two of the records are located at the Keda- 
resvara temple itself. The rest are at five other temples in the region. 
The same ascetics seem to have been in charge of all six temples. 
At two of them, however, the connection with the Sakti-parisad 
is based merely on the correspondence of ascetics’ names and dates. 

The records are slightly inconsistent about the hierarchy of the 
three parts of the organisation. The Kedaresvara epigraphs of 
1094 and 1 103 3 and the duplicate Ablur epigraph of 1101 — 4 4 
refer to the Muvara-kDneya-samtati of the Parvatavali of the 
Sakti-parse, but the Kedaresvara record of 1 1 1 3 5 seems to refer 
to the Sakti-parse of the Muvara-koneya-santana of the Parva- 
tamnaya. The 1129 and 1156 Kedaresvara records 6 mention 
only the Muvara-kOneya-samtati of the Parvatavali, while the 
Ablur record of 1144 and the Kedaresvara one of 1164 7 only 
mention the Muvara-koneya-saiptati. The Kedaresvara record 
of 1 1 93 s refers to the Parvatavali alone. This confusion is easily 
resolved by comparing the names used by the other subdivisions 
of the Sakti-parisad. An inscription from Hombal in Dharwar 
District praises some ascetics belonging to the Parvatavali and 
Belleya-santana . 9 Another from Gogga in Shimoga District 
mentions the ascetics of the Sakti-paridhi of the Parvatavali and 
A . .ka-santati.™ One from Mattikote in Shimoga District eulogises 
ascetics of the Sakti-parse of the BhujangavaU of the Ittige-samtatiM 
If all these terms are collated only one order of precedence is 
possible — samtati of avail of parisad. 



Subbiah (‘A Twelfth Century University in Mysore,’ Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society [Bangalore], VII [1917], 157-96). The architecture and sculpture of this and 
many other of the Kalamukha temples are described by H. Cousens ( The Chalukyan 
Architecture of the Kanarese Districts) and in Mysore Gazetteer (ed. C. Hayavadana 
Rao, Vols. II and V). 

*Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 94 and 98. 

4 Ed. and trans. Fleet, El, V, Nos. A and B. 

5 Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 99. 

6 Ibid,, Sk. 100 and 104. 

7 Ed. and trans. Fleet, EL V, No. C and Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 108 respectively. 

8 Ed, and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 105. 

<>Ed. P.B, Desai, SII, XV, no. 73. 
i0 Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 316. 
n Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 292. 
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These various terms clearly denote organisational divisions, 
although they may have encompassed some doctrinal differences 
as well. A few of the terms derive from Kannada, the language 
of most of the inscriptions, while the others derive from Sanskrit. 
Parse is a Kannada variant of parisad (group, assembly, council). 
Avafi (row, line, lineage, dynasty), amnaya (sacred tradition or 
texts, instruction), and samtati or santana (continuation, lineage, 
offspring) are common Sanskrit words, but their use in this context 
is rare. We may translate the Sakti-parisad as the Assembly-of-the- 
Goddess and the Parvatavali as the Mountain-Lineage. The latter 
term probably refers to the sacred mountain Snparvata or Srisaila 
in Kurnool District. A priest of the Parvatavali named Ramesvara 
was presiding over the Mallikarjuna-sild-matha at this site in 
a.d. 1090. 12 Sriparvata was an important pilgrimage center for the 
Kalamukhas and is frequently mentioned in their epigraphs. 
Parvata might also refer to the holy Himalayan mountain Kedara- 
nath commemorated in the name of the Belagave temple or to the 
goddess Parvati, who was herself of the lineage of the Mountain. 
The Bhujangavali or Serpent Lineage may be an allusion to the 
association of Siva with the cobra. The Kannada term Muvara - 
kdneya is obscure. J.F. Fleet notes ( El , V, 219) : 

Muvara must be the genitive of muvaru, ‘three persons’, 
unless it can be connected with mu , = mudu , ‘advanced 
age’. For kone, of which kdneya is the genitive, the dictionary 
only gives the meanings of ‘a pitcher; an inner apartment 
or chamber, a room’. 

Befleya seems to be the genitive of belli, a Kannada word meaning 
‘silver.’ Ittige , ‘a brick,’ is still current in Kannada. It is derived 
from the Sanskrit istaka or istika. 

The MQvara-kdneya-samtati 

The Muvara-koneya-samtati of the Parvatavali had its head- 
quarters at Belagave, but its control extended to about five additional 
sites in the surrounding region. These are the Brahmesvara temple 

12 See the inscription ed. and trans. by P. Sreenivasachar. HAS, XIII, Part II, 
no. 7. Sreenivasachar mistakenly read l Appaparv(v)atvr= Ajiya Ramesvara-paip- 
^itarg(ge)’ for ‘Appaparv(v)atava|iya Ramesvara-pamditarg(g)e.' The correction 
was made by N. Venkata Ramanayya in G. Yazdani (ed,). The Early History of 
the Deccan, 11, 705. 
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at Ablur, the Mallikarjuna temple at Ha}e-N$negila, the Triku- 
tesvara temple at Gadag, and the Nagaresvara temple in Sudi— all 
in Dharwar District— and the Kotisvara temple at Devasthana- 
Hakkalu near Kuppatur in Shimoga District. The last two sites, 
however, cannot with certainty be §aid to belong to this line. 
The earliest inscription at the Kedaresvara temple in Belagave 
is dated by Rice at c. a.d. 1078. 13 It is a grant made to the priest 
Valmiki-muni, the second in descent from Kedarasakti-munipati. 
Another priest second in descent from Kedarasakti was Somesvara- 
pandita-deva. He is the donee in four grants : three dated a.d. 1094, 
1103 and 1113 from the Kedaresvara temple and one dated 1101 
from Ablur. 14 Subtracting about twenty-five years for each priest, 
Kedarasakti must have headed the monastery between about 
1025 and 1050. If the Belagave-Ablur Somesvara is identical with 
the ascetic by that name teaching at Sudi as early as 1060, 15 Keda- 
rasakti may be placed slightly earlier. The name Kedarasakti 
suggests that he may have been the founder of the Kedarasvara 
temple and priesthood. The latest inscription of this priesthood 
found at the temple is dated 121 5 16 although a collateral line at 
Gadag has left a record dated 1225. 17 If we can identify the priest- 
hood at Devasthana-Hakkalu as another collateral line, the 
period may be extended up to the twelfth year of Ramacandra-raya 
of the Seunas, or 1280. 18 This is one of the latest dates of all Kala- 
mukha epigraphs. The majority of the Muvara-koneya-saiptati 
records are dated in the second half of the twelfth century. The 
diagram of the genealogy of this priesthood is on next page. 

The full name of the form of Siva who presided over the Belagave 
temple was Daksina-Kedaresvara, Lord of the Southern Kedara. 
This implies a comparison with the northern Kedarasvara, the 
god of the famous and holy Kedara Mountain in the Himalayas. 
The Belagave temple was built in the southern portion of the town 

13 Ed. and trans., EC, VII, Sk. 107. 

14 Ibid., Sk. 94, 98, 99, and Fleet, El, V, No. A-B respectively. 

l5 See L.D. Barnett, ‘Inscriptions of Sudi,’ El, XV (1919-20), 73-112 (No. F). 
A.V. Subbiah ( QJMS , VII, 184) claims that the Kedaresvara temple did not yet exist 
in a.d. 1054. This statement is based on the absence of any mention of the temple 
in a record dated in this year (ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 1 18), which lists most 
of the other temples in Belagave, but not the Kedaresvara. The portion of the record 
in which this list appears, however, seems to date from about a century later. 

i^Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 95. 

17 Ed. Desai, SII, XV, no. 609. 

»Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VIII, Sb. 275. 
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on the bank of a tank called Tavaregere or Tavareyakere, ‘the tank 
of the water lilies.’ 19 The priests of the temple also controlled another 
temple or shrine at this site dedicated to the god Nakharesvara 
or Nagaresvara. 20 In a.d. 1139 a third shrine was constructed at 
the site by two sculptors who set up an image of the god Kusuvesvara 
and presented the ‘temple of the god ... as attached to the god 
Kedaresvara.’ 21 

The inscription of c . 1078 edntains the following genealogy : 

In the world-renowned Sakti-parse, in the Muvara-k5neya- 
santati (? of the Parvvatavali), shone Kedarasakti-munipati. 
His disciple, an ornament to the Lakula-samaya, was 
Rudrabharana. His disciple was Valmiki-muni (his praise, 
including)? a hand to Lakula 22 

The remainder of the inscription is damaged. It records a gift 
to a temple, presumably the Kedaresvara. This line of ascetics 
seems to have died out with Valmiki-muni since both he and his 
predecessor, Rudrabharana, are mentioned only in this record. 
The term Lakula-samaya , ‘doctrine of Lakula,’ and other references 
to this Saivite saint frequently appear in Kalamukha epigraphs 
and will be discussed below. The special significance, if any, of 
the phrase ‘a hand to Lakula’ is not known. 

The main line of Kedaresvara pontiffs passed from Kedarasakti 
through Srikantha-pandita to Somesvara-pandita-deva. Ignoring 
some minor variation, the four grants written during Somesvara’s 
reign describe Kedarasakti as follows : 

In the line named Parvatavali, which was esteemed to be 
greatly (i.e. undoubtedly) the leading (division) of the sect, 
celebrated in the world named Sakti-parse, there became 
famous the eminent ascetic Kedarasakti, an ornament to 
the succession named Muvara-k5neya-samtati 23 

The grant of a.d. 1113 adds the important information that this 
priest and his disciples were included ‘among the Kajamukhas, 

i»FIeet. El, V, 221. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 112. 

22Ibid., Sk. 107. 

23Ed. and trans. Fleet, El, V, 219. 
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who . . . had caused themselves to be spoken of as the very burst 
of the rainy season for the cataka- birds that are disciples.’ 24 Somes- 
vara is called a ‘Kalamukhacarya’ in the Gadag record of 1192 
and his disciple’s disciple Siddhanti-candrabhusana is said to 
have ‘sprung from the lineage of Kalamukha acaryas.’ 25 Several 
inscriptions of other branches of the Sakti-parisad establish the 
connection between it and the Kalamukha order beyond any doubt. 

The matha (cloister or college) of these priests is called the 
Kodiya-matha in the Kannada grants and the Koti-matha in a 
Sanskrit passage from the record of 1215 26 It is also referred to as 
the Kedara-matha and the Keddra-sthana. On the basis of the 
inscription of 1 159 Fleet suggested that the matha was built by the 
hergafa Vennamarasa 27 but the passage which he translates as 
‘the KO^iya-matha of the Hergade Vennamarasa’ is ambiguous. 
Rice in fact connects this Vennamarasa with the Tripurantaka 
temple in Belagave, not the KSdiya-matha. 28 More plausible is 
Fleet’s suggestion that the matha was so named because ‘it stood 
somewhere near the kodi or outlet of the Tavaregere tank.’ 29 
Among the several descriptions of the Kedaresvara temple and 
matha, the following from the record of a.d. 1162 is the most 
striking : 

There is the Kodiya-matha, which has become the abode 
of the god Kedara of the South,— a very field charming 
with a crop which is the standing erect of the hairs of the 
body that is induced by doing worship to the lihga of §iva, 
—a place devoted to the observances of §aiva saints leading 
perpetually the life of celibate religious students,— a place 
for the quiet study of the four Vedas, the Rc, Yajus , Saman , 
and Atharvan, together with their auxiliary works,— a place 
where commentaries are composed on the Kaumara, 
Pdninlya, Sakatdyana, Sabdanusasana, and other gramma- 
tical works,— a place where commentaries are composed 



24Ibid., 221. 

25Ed. H. Luders, ‘Gadag Inscription of Vira-Ballala II,’ El, VI (1900), 96-97. 
26Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 95. See Fleet, El, V, 221-22. 

2 iEI, V, 221-22. 

2»Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 123. The text reads: ‘§ri-Tripurantakad 
acaryya Jfianasakti-paptfita-devara mattam alliya herggacje Veijiiamarasa §ri- 
Kddiya-mathad acaryya VamaSakti-papdita-devara . . . ’ 

2 *El, V, 222. • ' 
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on the six systems of philosophy, namely the Nyaya, Vai - 
sesika , Mimamsa , Samkhya, Bauddha, etc.,— a place where 
commentaries are composed on the Ldkufa-siddhdnta , 
and the Pdtanjala and other Yogasastras,— a place for 
( studying ) the eighteen Purdnas, the law books, and all the 
poetical compositions, the dramas, the light comedies, 
and the other various kinds of learning,— a place where 
food is always given to the poor, the helpless, the lame, 
the blind, the deaf, and to professional story-tellers, singers, 
musicians, bards, players, and minstrels whose duty it is 
to awaken their masters with music and songs, and to the 
naked and the crippled [ nagna-bhagna ], and to (Jain and 
Buddhist) mendicants [ksapanakas], to (Brahmana) mendi- 
cants who carry a single staff [ekadandins] and also those 
who carry a triple staff [tridandins], to hamsa and parama - 
hamsa ascetics, and to all other beggars from many countries 
[ndna-desa-bhiksuka-jana],— a place where many helpless 
sick people are harboured and treated,— a place of assurance 
of safety for all living creatures. 30 

The description continues with an elaborate and uninspired series 
of metaphors and similes which compare the temple and its matha 
to various mythological places and personages. These metaphors 
and similes also appear in the records of 1129 and 1156. 31 The 
1129 record adds an attractive comparison of the temple and the 
Himalayan mountain Kedara : 

Moreover the course of the sacred bathing streams there 
at the temple is like that s of the Ganges at Kedara, the lofty 
tower of the §iva temple piercing the sky rises up like the 
peak of Kedara, and the holy ascetics performing penance 
there are like holy ascetics at Kedara whose minds are 
bent on the performance of the most difficult penances,— 
thus this is a new Kedara, the standing crops of its fertile 
fields resembling the horripilation arising from the Siva- 
linga worship, its temple the abode of Paramesvara. 

The god Kedara therein, who, thinking with supreme 
benevolence on his faithful worshippers,— afraid of the 



30 Ed. and trans. Fleet, ibid. 

31 Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, Sk. 100 and 104. 
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cold and unable to make the distant pilgrimage (to Kedara) 
—frees them from all sins (here) . . . —may he protect you, 
the wearer of the crescent moon. 

These descriptions are remarkably different from what one 
would have expected on the basis of the statements of Yamunacarya 
and Ramanuja. Certainly these Kalamukhas do not seem to 
uphold a doctrine ‘in conflict with the Vedas ( Veda-virodha )' 
unless by this Ramanuja merely means in conflict with his own 
Vedic exegesis. The list of subjects studied at the matha includes 
nearly the whole of traditional Sanskrit learning with the addition 
of two slightly less orthodox subjects, Lakula-siddhanta and 
Patanjala Yogasdstra. The eclecticism in the choice of alms reci- 
pients is astonishing and testifies to the charity and tolerance of 
the directors of the ma(ha. The sectarian affiliations of all the 
various classes of ascetics given alms cannot be determined exactly, 
but the list probably, includes Jains, Buddhists, Saivas, Vaisnavas, 
and perhaps even Ajlvikas. The term ksapanaka usually refers to 
naked Jain ascetics although it occasionally refers also to Buddhists. 
Hantsa and paramahamsa ascetics may be either Vaisnava or 
Saivite since these terms seem to denote levels of spiritual advance- 
ment rather than sectarian affiliation . 32 There is some confusion 
regarding the titles ekadandin and tridandin . G.S. Ghurye believes 
that the former are Saivite and the latter Vaisnava while A.L. 
Basham seems to suggest the opposite . 33 K.K. Handiqui has clearly 
shown that the original sources themselves are ambiguous or 
contradictory . 34 Basham further suggests that the compound 
nagna-bhagna , ‘naked and crippled,’ may refer to a class of ascetics, 
possjbly the Ajivikas, who were ‘naked and crippled’ owing to 
ritual austerity and initiatory mutilations . 35 

The comparison of the Southern-Kedara with the original 
Himalayan mountain points to some connection between these 
ascetics and the North-west. Several Kalamukha priests in Mysore 
bore the name Kasmlra-pandita, and this fact led A.V. Subbiah 
to assert that the Kalamukha sect originated in Kashmir . 36 This 

32 See G.S. Ghurye, Indian Sadhus, pp. 72-78, and A.L. Basham, History and 
Doctrines of the Ajivikas, p. 114. ° 

33 Ghurye, pp. 71-72, and Basham, History . . ., p. 105. 

34 See §rihar$a, pp. 586-88. 

35 History . . p. 105. 

KQJMS, VII, 176. 
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is too sweeping a generalisation, but evidence has since been 
discovered which explicitly confirms that at least some of. these 
ascetics did migrate from the Kashmir region. This will be discussed 
below. 

The successor of Kedarasakti in the main line of Kedaresvara 
pontiffs was Srikantha. In the 1094 grant he is called Kedarasakti’s 
‘chief disciple ... of whom what more can be said than that he 
was himself LakuJIsa in the world, and farther, shone as the equal 
of omniscience.’ 37 The Kedaresvara grant of 1 103 and the duplicate 
grant of 1101-04 from the Brahmesvara temple at Ablur contain 
the following additional verses in praise of Srikantha (with some 
minor variation) : 

Of that great ascetic Kedara, the disciple praised indeed 
throughout the world, was Srikantha, abounding in extre- 
mely pure virtues, of spotless behavior, a very cuckoo 
(or ring-dove) in the grove of mango-trees that are learned 
men. Amidst great applause, Srikanthadeva, abounding 
in great virtue, an ornament of great saints, a forehead- 
ornament of learned people, a very ocean of the science 
of logic [tarkka-vidya], firmly fixed his thoughts on the 
water-lilies that are the feet of the god Hara (Siva), and 
made the beauty of the goddess of eloquence abide in the 
charming water-lily that was his mouth, and maintained 
purity in all his behaviour, and established to the ends 
of all the points of the compass a brilliant fame like that of 
(Airavata) the elephant of ( the east which is ) the quarter 
of Indra. 38 

In the Kedaresvara grant of 1113, as we have noted, Srikantha 
is included ‘among the Kalamukhas.’ The record continues : 

Praised by the learned, the son of Kedarasakti, ever cheri- 
shing Srikantha (Siva) in the lotus of his heart, his holy 
throat (srikantha) retained the blessed words uttered by the 
munipati. Understanding the paramatmagama, skilled in 
overpowering eloquence, like the purest gold if it had 
acquired perfume, having placed the lotus feet of Isvara 



37 Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 94. 

^Ed. and trans. Fleet, El, V, 219, This is the Ablur version. 
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on his head, self-chosen husband of the wife severe penance, 
distinguished by all the acdrya qualities, was Srikantha- 
yogisvara. 39 

The Kedaresvara grant to Gautama dated 1129 asserts that Sri- 
kantha was iike a pearl necklace to the throat of Sarasvati, ar 
touchstone for testing the gold of learning, reverenced by the 
world.’ 40 

Although these descriptions, like those of the Kodiya-matha, 
tend to run counter to some of the accusations made against the 
Kalamukhas by Ramanuja, there are also several points of agree- 
ment between his account and the epigraphs. First, both the 
Kalamukhas of Ramanuja and the priest's of the Kedaresvara 
temple are worshippers of Siva. Furthermore, however great the 
learning of the Kodiya-matha priests, the essential feature of their 
faith seems to be personal devotion or bhakti to Siva rather than 
metaphysical speculation or a religion of sacrifice and ritual 
observance. In this respect these priests bear resemblance to 
their famous opponent who at this time was preaching his bhakti - 
yoga at Srlrangam some 250 miles to the south-east. 

Ramanuja identifies the Kapalas, Kalamukhas, Pasupatas, and 
Saivas as the four Saivite orders which follow the doctrine of 
Pasupati. The association of the Kalamukhas with the Pasupatas 
is well-documented. Many Kalamukha teachers, including Sri- 
kantha, are identified with Lakullsa, the famous Pasupata saint 
to whom the Pasupata-Sutra is traditionally ascribed. Lakulasid- 
dhdnta, the Doctrine of Lakula, is one of the chief subjects studied 
at the K5diya-matha, and most of Srikantha’s successors are 
either identified with Lakula or said to follow the Lakulasiddhanta 
or Lakulagama . Other South Indian inscriptions attest to the 
importance of Lakullsa to the Kalamukhas and consequently 
to the close relation between the Kalamukhas and Pasupatas. 
A nearly identical verse contained in two records from Belgaum 
District-one from Sirasangi dated a.d. 1 148 and one from Nesargi 
dated 1219-20 41 — seems to identify the Kalamukhas as Mahavratins 
and Mahapasupatas. The names Jnanasakti and Kriyasakti, 



3*>Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 99. 

40 Ibid., Sk. 100. 

41 Ed. Panchamukhi, Karnatak Inscriptions, I, no. 24 of 1939-49, and ed. and trans. 
J.F. Fleet, JBBRAS, X, 167-298 (No. VI). 
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which are frequently adopted by Kalamukha ascetics, are also 
technical terms for various mystic powers in Pasupata texts. 42 

There are a number of post-Gupta statues from northern India 
which have been identified as representations of Lakullsa. These 
usually portray him as a naked yogin with a staff (lakuta) in his 
left hand and a citron in his right, with his penis erect, and either 
standing or seated in the padmasana. At about the beginning of the 
eleventh century, however, the Lakullsa cult seems to have shifted 
its activities to southern India, especially to the Mysore region. 
The number of statues in northern India declines and the name 
Lakullsa suddenly appears in a large number of Kannada epigraphs. 
Some of the donees in these epigraphs are identified as Kalamukhas 
and others as Pasupatas. It is likely that there was an actual migra- 
tion of Lakullsa devotees to the Karnataka region from various 
parts of north-western India. 

As we have noted, V. Subbiah suggested that the Kalamukhas 
originated in Kashmir. In support of this theory, however, he 
could cite only a few inscriptions which mentioned Kalamukha 
ascetics named Kasmira-pan<jita. A recently edited inscription from 
Muttagi in Bijapur District dated a.d. 1 147 helps to give the theory 
some added weight. 43 The record eulogises a line of Saivite priests 
who had migrated from Kashmir and had settled at Bijapur. 
This priesthood is positively identified as a Kalamukha one in a 
grant of a.d. 1074-75 from Bijapur itself. 44 It appears, in fact, 
that the priests belonged to the Bhujangavali, another branch 
of the Sakti-parisad. One of them was named Kasmlra and another 
Lakullsvara. 

The reason or reasons for the migration from the North of 
Lakullsa devotees are uncertain. Missionary zeal, loss of patronage, 
unsettled political conditions, and famine are all possible factors. 
Several Kalamukha ascetics are known to have been peripatetic 
teachers, but missionary activity in the South cannot explain why the 
Lakullsa cult seems to have lost its power in the North. Famine 
or loss of patronage by one or more royal dynasties are quite 
strong possibilities but virtually impossible to confirm. Many 
parts of north-western India were being rocked by the incursions 
of Mahmud of Ghazni at about this time and this may also have 

42 The date and teachings of Lakullsa are discussed in detail below, chap. vi. 

4 *Ed. Desai, SIl , XV, no. 32. 

44 Ed. and trans. J.F. Fleet, ‘Sanskrit and Old-Canarese Inscriptions,’ IA, X 
(1881), 126-31. 
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been a factor in the move to the South. Two northern sites connected 
with the worship of Lakulisa and attacked by Mahmud were 
Mathura and Somnath. In a.d. 380 the former city was the home 
of the group of ascetics who traced their descent from Kusika, 
a disciple of Lakulisa. In a.d. 1287 Somnath was the home of a 
line of Pasupatas who traced their descent from Gargya or Garga, 
another of Lakullsa’s disciples. Kashmir itself, however, was not 
conquered by Mahmud although he plundered the Kashmir valley 
in a.d. 1014 and again attacked the place, this time without success, 
in the following year. In about a.d. 1030 the great Muslim scholar 
Al-BIrunl noted that ‘Hindu sciences have retired far away from 
those parts of the country conquered by us, and have fled to places 
which our hand cannot yet reach, to Kashmir, Benares, and other 
places.’ 45 If many Hindu scholars had fled to Kashmir, many of 
the more prudent Kashmiri scholars must have decided that the 
time was ripe to move elsewhere. Among them may have been 
the Kashmiri Kalamukhas who travelled to the South where 
some of their co-religionists had established themselves as early 
as the end of the eighth century. 

Several interesting similarities exist between the Somnath 
Pasupatas and the Belagave Kalamukhas in addition to their 
association with Lakulisa. The Cintra prasasti of 1287 records the 
consecration of five lihga temples in Somnath. 46 The Pancalinga 
temple in Belagave belonged to the Kalamukhas. The five lingas 
at Somnath were consecrated by a priest named Tripurantaka. 
One of the Ka amukha temples in Belagave was dedicated to the 
god Tripurantaka. The Somnath Tripurantaka’s preceptor was 
Valmiki-rasi, a name also found among the early priests of the 
Muvara-koneya-samtati. The Somnath record describes a pilgri- 
mage undertaken by Tripurantaka during which he visited two 
sites with important Kalamukha associations— Kedara in the 
Himalayas and Sriparvata in Kurnool District. These similarities 
show that the Pasupatas and Kalamukhas continued to share a 
large body of common traditions in addition to having a common 
base in the teachings of Lakulisa. 

A third point of agreement between the statements of Ramanuja 
and the Kalamukha epigraphs is their references to the dgamas . 
Ramanuja seems to state that the doctrines of the Saivas and other 

45 Tran$. E.C. Sachau, Alberuni’s India, I, 22. 

4 *Ed. and trans. G. Buhler, El, I, 271-87. 
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worshippers of Pasupati are ‘set forth in the Saivdgamas Many 
Kalamukha epigraphs refer to the Ldkulagama. The Muvara- 
koneya-samtati priest Vamasakti II, for instance, is called ‘an 
ornament of Ldkulagama ' and the earlier priest Srikantha is said to 
understand the Paramatmagama A 1 The Saivdgamas seem to have 
originated mainly in South India. Tradition enumerates twenty- 
eight of these texts, but the actual number is much larger. They 
are usually associated with the doctrine of the Saiva sect proper, 
Saiva-siddhanta, but other Saivite schools developed their own 
dgamas . Most of fhese are now lost although there are several 
extant dgamas of the VIrasaiva or Lingayat sect. The term agama 
is sometimes used simply as a generic term for Saivite religious 
texts or for the Tantras. 

A fourth point of agreement is the connection with Yoga. 
Srikantha is called a ‘Lord among Yogins ( YogTsvara )' while 
Ramanuja’s Kalamukhas practise various Yoga type rituals. 
The emphais on Yoga is better exemplified by some of the epithets 
of Srikantha’s successors, but nowhere do the inscriptions suggest 
quite such unusual measures as those listed by Ramanuja. We 
have noted above the description of a Kalamukha priest as a 
typical Saivite ascetic in the 1252-53 record from Munavalli. 48 

One additional feature to emerge from the descriptions of 
Srikantha is their emphasis on his knowledge of the science of 
logic, or tarka-vidya. This emphasis becomes more explicit in 
the epithets of some of his successors who are called Naiyayikas 
and Vaisesikas. The Nyaya-Vaisesika system of philosophy is 
preeminently the science of logic and is closely associated with the 
Pasupatas. 49 We might also compare the predilection for logical, 
or rather casuistical, argument of the Kapalika in Mahendravar- 
man’s Mattavilasa. 

Somesvara-pandita-deva, the third in the main line of Kedares- 
vara pontiffs, is the reigning pontiff in three records from Belagave 
and in two identical records from A blur, all dated between 1094 
and 1113. 50 He may also be identical with the Somesvara who 

47Ed. and trans. Rice, EC. VII, Sk. 123. 

^See above, p. 6. 

* 49 This association of Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophy with Pasupata Saivism has 
been convincingly documented by R.G. Bhandarkar, p. 117, and by S.N. Dasgupta 
in his A History of Indian Philosophy , V, 143-45. 

50 Ed. and trans. Rice, EC. VII, Sk. 94, 98 and 99; Ed. and trans. Fleet, El, V, 
no. A-B. 
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was presiding over the Nagaresvara temple in nearby Sudi between 
1060 and 1084. 51 The inclusion of verses eulogising him in many 
records of his successors indicates that he was an important member 
of this priesthood. 

The inscription of a.d. 1094 is the earliest of the dated records 
from the Kedaresvara temple. 52 It records a grant made by the 
whole town of Belagave to Somesvara-pandita-deva, ‘the acarya 
of the god Nakharesvara of Tavaregere in the southern quarter’ 
of the town, ‘for the service and decorations of the god, for repairs 
to the temple, for gifts of food to the students and ascetics there. 1 
Somesvara is called the pupil of Srikantha and the possessor of 
the yogic virtues of yama (restraints), niyama (disciplines), svddhydya 
(repetition of the scriptures to one’s self), pranayama (control of 
respiration), pratyahara (ability to free sense activity from the 
domination of external objects), dhyana (meditation), dhdrana 
(concentration), maundnusthana (constant silence), japa (incantation 
or murmured prayer), and samadhi (yogic ecstasy). 53 These are 
more or less standard yogic virtues and exercises, and the list is 
similar to that given in Patanjali’s Yogasutra ii. 29. 54 We have 
seen that Patanjali’s sutras and other Yogasastras were included 
in the curriculum of the Kodiya-matha. The present record further 
claims Somesvara proficient in siddhanta (doctrine), tarka (logic), 
vyakarana (grammer), kavya (poetry), nataka (drama), Bharata 
(?= music), and ‘many other branches of literature and learning.’ 
The term siddhanta may refer simply to philosophy in general; 
to Saiva -siddhanta, the doctrine of the §aiva sect; or, most likely, 
to the Lakula-siddhanta taught at the Kodiya-matha. 

The duplicate inscription of a.d. 1 10 1-4)4 found at the Basavesvara 
temple at Ablur reveals that the original name of the temple was 
Brahmesvara, after the name of the official who built it. 55 According 
to this record, the village of Muriganahajli was given to the temple 
by the dandandyaka Govindarasa in the year 1101. On this occasion 
Govinda washed the feet of Somesvara, the disciple of Srikantha 



51 Ed. and trans. Barnett, El, XV, nos. F-I. 

52Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 94. 

53 Most of these terms are analyzed in detail by M. Eliade in his Yoga . . . . pp. 47- 
100. We have used his translations for some of the terms. 

54 He lists yama, niyama , asana , pranayama, pratyahara, dhdrana, dhvdna, and 
samadhi . 

55 Ed. and trans. Fleet, El, V, no. A-B. 
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who was the disciple of Kedarasakti. Somesvara is described as 
follows ; 

Some people are learned in logic [tarka], and some can 
impart the knowledge of well-chosen speech; some are 
acquainted with the dramas, some are conversant with 
good poetry, and some know grammar [vyakarana] : there 
are none (others) who know all of these; but the learned 
Somesvara, indeed, the sinless one, the leader of the Naiya- 
yikas, knows them all. 

A very season of Caitra (i.e. a very month of spring) to 
(develop the fruit of) the mango-tree that is Akalanka,— a 
very cool-rayed moon to (bring the full tide to) the ocean 
that is the Lokayatas,— a very guardian elephant of that 
quarter of the region which is the 5dm/c/iya-doctrine,~a 
very pearl-ornament glittering on the white throat of the 
woman who is the Mxmdmsa,— a very hot-rayed sun to 
(close) the water-lilies (blooming at night) that are the 
Buddhists,— the logician [tarkika], the learned Somesvara, 
the leader of the Naiyayikas, attained greatness. 56 

These two verses are repeated in reverse order and with some 
minor variation in the Kedaresvara temple record of a.d. 1 103. 57 
The references to Akalanka (probably the famous Jain logician 
by that name), the Lokayatas, the Samkhya- doctrine, and Mimamsd , 
as Fleet notes, are confusing since Somesvara would be expected 
to oppose rather than to support them. Fleet thinks there may be 
‘some hidden second meanings,’ but we feel they are probably 
correct as rendered. If they are correct, then the reference to the 
Buddhists must also be a positive one. The water-lilies (nirejdta) 
of this passage are, in fact, probably day-blooming, not night- 
blooming. Somesvara would then be the sun that opens the water- 
lilies that are the Buddhists. The object of the whole passage is 
to announce Somesvara’s mastery of all philosophical doctrines. 
We have noted that commentaries to the ‘six systems of philosophy’ 
including the Bauddha system were said to have been composed 
at the Kodiya-matha. Vacaspati Misra provides a precedent for this. 
He wrote treatises on each of the orthodox systems of philosophy 

mid., pp. 219-20. 
mid., p. 219. 
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with the exception of the Vaisesika. Similarly, Sayana-Madhava, 
in his Sarvadarsana-samgraha, temporarily adopts the views of 
his opponents for the purpose of explication. 

This rather lengthy eulogy to SomeSvara continues with a series 
of rhyming-compound epithets which also appear in the Belagave 
record of a.d. 1103. The first of these epithets merely repeats the 
yogic virtues mentioned in the 1094 grant with the exception of 
prdndydma and pratyahara. His praise continues : 

He who is gracious to learned men; he who is a very sun 
to (open) the great cluster of water-lilies (blooming in the 
daytime) that is the Nydyasastra , and who is a very autumn- 
moon to bring to full tide the ocean of the Vaisesikas; 
he who is a very ruby-ornament of those who are versed 
in the Sdmkhyagama, and who is a very bee on the water-lilies 
that are the feet of his teacher ; he who is a very spring to the 
grove of mango-trees that is the Sabdasastra, and who 
has given new life to the Lakulasiddhanta by the development 
of his wisdom ; he who is a very stream of the river of the 
gods in unequalled reasoning, and who has made the 
assembly of Ms disciples to prosper by the favour of the 
counsel given by him; he who is a very ocean to (receive) 
the stream of the great river that is the Sahityavidya / and 
who has quite satisfied the god Paramesvafa (§iva) with 
the unbroken flow of his devotion; he who is the sole abode 
of the virtues of blameless and spotless penance, and who 
has delighted the whole circuit of the earth with the moonlight 
that is his fame. 58 

The Belagave record of 1 103 is a grant to the temple of Daksina- 
Kedaresvara made by the same dandandyaka Govindarasa for 
incense, lights and offerings to the god while washing the feet of 
Somesvara. 59 In addition to the above epithets, he is also called 
‘the acarya of the temple of the southern Kedaresvara of the 
Tavaregejre of Baljigave.’ Thus it appears that Somesvara was at the 
same time the acarya of the Nagaresvara temple, the Brahmesvara 
temple, and the Daksina-Kedaresvara temple (unless he had by 
this time given up the former positions). 



58 Ed. and trans. Fleet, El, V, 220. 
5»Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 98. 
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In a.d. 1113 Govinda made another grant to the temple of 
Daksina-Kedaresvara for ‘sandal, flowers, incense, lights, offerings 
and all manner of services, and for the food of the ascetics and 
others there/ 60 The inscription opens with an invocation to Siva 
as Lakulisa, who is ‘the heart of Brahma shining as a stone on which 
is inscribed the sasana of the Vedas which extol the abode of 
Visvanatha.’ This inscription, as we have mentioned, identifies the 
ascetics Kedarasakti, Srikantha and Somesvara as ‘Kajamukhas.’ 
Somesvara is called not merely the disciple, but the son of Srikantha, 
and is extolled in another series of rhyming compounds which 
includes one or two epithets found in the earlier records. 

Most of the epithets are of little interest save one, listed twice, 
which identifies him as a ‘distinguished Sarasvata.” In all likelihood 
the term Sarasvata designates the caste of Somesvara although the 
generic sense, ‘a learned man,’ may also be implied. The Saras vatas 
were and are a Brahmana caste resident chiefly in Punjab and Sind 
but also prominent in both Kashmir and Mysore. The identification 
of a Kalamukha priest as a member of this caste shows that at 
least some, and probably most, of the Kalamukha priests claimed 
Brahmana status and also tends to confirm the connection of the 
Kalamukhas with the Northwest and Kashmir. It seems probable 
that a good number of the present day Sarasvatas of Mysore 
are descended from northern migrants including the Kalamukhas. 
A famous member of the Sarasvatas, the poet Bilhana, migrated 
from Kashmir to the court of Vikramaditya VI, a patron of the 
Kalamukhas, in the second half of the eleventh century. 61 It is 
not inconceivable that Bilhana himself was in some way allied 
with the Kalamukhas. 

An ascetic bearing the name Somesvara was attached to the gods 
Nagaresvara and Acalesvara in Sudi, a village in Dharwar District 
not too far from Belagave, at about this time. He is mentioned in 
grants dated a.d. 1060, 1069-70, 10*75, and 1084. 62 He may plausibly 
be identified with the Muvara-koneya-samtati priest, but this 
identification cannot be confirmed since none of the Sudi records 
mention any of his preceptors or the Sakti-parisad. The Nagaresvara 
temple is known to have contained Kalamukhas, however, from 
this unusual statement from the record of 1060 : 



eoibid., Sk. 99. 

61 See V.S. Pathak, Ancient Historians of India, pp. 56-57. 
62 Ed. and trans. Barnett, El, XV, nos. F-I. 
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If the Goravas [Saivite ascetics of the monastery] who are 
Kalamukhas should not be devout, if they should be so 
neglectful that the company of fair women [ vara-kantd - 
samkulam] should not come for three days for enjoyment, 
or if all the students should fail to study actively always, 
the worthy superintendents must never allow them to stay. 63 

Here its seems that the Kalamukhas were responsible for the 
upkeep and management of the temple under the overall supervision 
of some sort of board of directors who were perhaps government 
officials. The company of fair women must be the ‘public women’ 
(sufeyar, i.e. devadasls), who figure prominently among the donees 
in this grant. 

The Su^i records praise the ascetic called Somesvara in terms 
which closely mirror the praises of the Ablur and Belagave inscrip- 
tions. The record of 1060 says : 

‘O thou whose lotus-feet are scarred by the rubbing of the 
crest-jewels of all monarchs, crest-jewel of Vaisesikas, sun 
to the lilies of Naiyayikas, excellent in mastery of Saipkhya, 
a Brahman in grammatical science, who is peer to thee?’ 
On this account the great ascetic S5mesvara, a worthy 
v Gotra-trdsi [family- or mountain-shaker = Indra] to Mlmaip- 

sakas, has become renowned on earth. 64 

The record of 1075 adds : 

A primal Buddha to the Buddhist, a primal Jina to an 
Akalanka, an Aksapada (G5tama) to the student of logic 
\pramana-marga\ , a Kanada skilled in discrimination of all 
meanings to the student of (the science of) the soul, and 
likewise a Jaimini indeed to the student of (scriptural) 
texts, a Brhaspati to the student in the realm of grammar : 
thus was the master of (the temple of) Nagaresvara 
renowned. 65 

He is further said to practise the yogic virtues of yama, niyama, 
svadhyaya, dhyana, dharana, maunanusthana, japa , and samddhi 



63 Ibid., p. 93. 
<*lbid.. p. 92. 
<*Ibid., p. 99. 
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and to favor the Lakulagama. He was ‘a royal swan in the lake of 
Samkhya doctrine, an ear-jewel of the lady of Nyaya doctrine, 
a crest-jewel of Vaisesika doctrine.’ The similarities between this 
description and that in the 1101-04 grant from Ablur are too 
many to be ignored, especially his characterisation as the master of 
all the rival religious doctrines. We are inclined, therefore, to 
accept his identity with the Somesvara at Ablur and Belagave. 

Somesvara is further praised in several records of his successors. 
The a.d. 1 129 Kedaresvara epigraph lists the entire line of ascetics 
from Kedarasakti to Gautama but claims that ‘the fortune of the 
Kedara temple was planted, as if a tree of plenty for the world, 
through Somesvararya.’ 66 The 1156 epigraph of Vamasakti II, 
disciple of Gautama, contains a nearly identical statement. 67 
The much defaced grant of c. 1164 mentions Somesvara as a 
disciple of Srikantha. 68 Somesvara-deva begins the list of dcaryas 
in the Trikutesvara temple inscriptions from Gadag of the years 
1191 and 1192. 69 The inscription of 1192, as mentioned above, 
adds the significant title ‘Kajamukha-acarya’ to his name. 

The main line of the successors of Somesvara seems to have 
passed from Vidyabharana, also called Vadividyabharana, to 
Vamasakti I and Gautama-muni. These three as well as their 
three predecessors all appear in the 1 129 Kedaresvara inscription. 
The description of Vidyabharana makes clear what must have 
been the true attitude of these ascetics to the rival creeds of Bud- 
dhism, Mimamsa, and Syadvada or Jain scepticism : 

After that, the equal of the celebrated Bharabhuti [unidenti- 
fied], was celebrated that fortunate munipa’s [SomeSvara’s] 
younger brother, Vidyabharana, a faultless ornament of 
learning, an ornament of the lady fame. A thunderbolt in 
splitting the great boulders the Bauddhas, a lion in tearing 
open the frontal lobes of the elephant the Mlmaipsa creed, 
a sun to the cluster of water-lilies the Syadvada,— shines 



66 Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 100. 
mid., Sk. 104. 
mid., Sk. 108. 

6 S>Ed. F. Kielhorn, ‘Gadag Inscription of the Yadava Bhillama,' El, III (1894-95), 
217-220, and ed, H. Ltiders, El, VI, 89-97. The second inscription was earlier edited 
and translated by J.F. Fleet, ‘Notes on Inscriptions at Gaddak in the pambal 
Taluka of the Dharwad District, ’ I A, II (1873), 296-303. 
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Vidyabharana, a true ornament and muni of the 

Naiyyayikas. 70 

The record then states that Vidyabharana ‘made over the business 
of the matha ’to his senior disciple Vamasakti-munisvara in order 
to devote all of his time to the cultivation of learning. Nonetheless, 
it was to Vidyabharana that the Caiukya king Somesvara III 
came to make a grant to the temple in 1129. After the details of 
the grant— a gift of the village of Tadavanale for repairs to the 
temple and for worship of the god— the inscription continues with 
an unusual passage which relates how ‘Vidyabharana, despising 
it [the gift] as being a cause for the destruction of the various 
pleasures of learning and the happy state of yoga, made it over 
to his own world-renowned senior disciple Gautama-muni, with 
the headship of the matha.’ The section closes telling how the tree 
which is the Kedaresvara temple was planted by Somesvara, 
‘threw out branches, was filled with sprouts, blossomed and spread 
into all the world’ under Vamasakti I and bore fruit through the 
great Gautamacarya. Vidyabharana is not mentioned. The invo- 
cation, however, declares that Vidyabharana has commanded 
the god Kedaresvara to protect Gautama, ‘a present manifestation 
of the ancient Gautama-muni.’ 

Evidently something unusual must have happened in the suc- 
cession of the matha at about this time. Fleet ( El , V, 224) notes 
that there is nothing in the inscription to explain why both Vama- 
sakti and Gautama are called the chief disciples of Vidyabharana 
and nothing to explain ‘why Vidyabharana “censured” or came 
to regret the happiness of having devoted himself to the various 
delights of learning because it had proved “destructive of stability,” 
and on that account, appointed Gautama to the office of Matha- 
pati.’ The former question is a bit puzzling, but the latter one, 
at least in the terms given by Fleet, is based on an inaccurate 
transcription of the text. It is not happiness which is destructive of 
stability, but the gift which is destructive of Vidyabharana’s 
happiness. The main problem seems to be why Vamasakti was 
passed over in favor of Gautama when it came to choosing the 
successor of Vidyabharana, Vidyabharana, it should be emphasised, 
only transferred the ‘business of the matha’ to Vamasakti. The 
record does not state that Vamasakti ever received the actual 



70Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 100. 
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title of matha-pati. Vidyabharana seems to have kept this honour 
for himself, since it is to him that Somesvara III of the Calukyas 
went in 1 129 to make the grant. VamaSakti was probably appointed 
only executive director of the monastery and may have either died 
before the final appointment of Gautama or else simply have been 
passed over for some unknown reason. Fleet thinks that the ins- 
cription was drawn up at some time considerably after 1 129 but we 
cannot see any significant reason why this should be the case. 

In the 1 149 KedareSvara grant, Gautama is called the disciple 
of Vadividyabharana-pan^ita-deva. 71 Vidyabharana is given the 
same expanded title in a grant from the BrahmeSvara temple at 
Ablur dated a.d. 1130 and 1144. 72 This grant introduces us to a 
new member of this priesthood named Jnanasakti-pan<Jita-deva 
who was ‘the disciple of Vadividyabharana-pan<Jita-deva of the 
Muvara-koneya-saiptati.’ The inscription records how a certain 
Bammagavup^a was reminded that the shrine of Brahmesvara 
at Ablur had prospered under the protection of his father and 
grandfather and that he too should make donations to this temple. 
Bammagavup<Ja accordingly became ‘inflamed more than ever 
with a desire for union with the passionate woman that is devotion 
to the god §iva.’ He then mounted a horse and promised to donate 
as much land as the horse could cover while running at top speed. 
After this unusual miniature ahamedha he washed the feet of 
Jnanasakti and presented the land he had promised. This was in 
1130. In 1 144 a dandanayaka named Mallibhavarasa made another 
grant to the Brahmesvara temple. Both grants were ‘preserved’ 
by Bammagavun^a and the great saint Jfiana&aktideva. A 
Jfianasakti is named as the priest of the Tripurantaka temple in 
Belagave in two grants dated c. 1150 and 1159, but it is unlikely 
that he is the same person. 73 

Gautama again appears in the 1139 Kedaresvara temple ins- 
cription. 74 This grant records the establishment of an image of the 
god Kusuvesvara and the donation of its temple, ‘as attached to 
the god Kedaresvara,’ to Gautama-deva by two sculptors named 
Bavana and Ravana ‘in order to clear an aspersion on their own 
race of the sculptors.’ What this aspersion or fault of their guild 



71 Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 103. 

72 Ed. and trans. Fleet, El, V, no. C. 

73 Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 118 and 123, 
74 l6id., Sk. 112. 
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was the record does not say. The two sculptors claim that ‘Gauta- 
marya, reverenced by a multitude of munis , and the others who 
were acaryas of the Kodi-matha were their religious teachers.’ 
In response to this gift, Gautama is said to have himself allotted 
some land for this temple. 

The Kedaresvara inscription of 1149 announces the arrival in 
Belagave of a Santara feudatory of the Calukya Jagadekamalla for 
the purpose of granting the village of Kundur in the Kodanad 
Thirty of the Santalige Thousand for the Kedaresvara temple. 
The feudatory made the grant while washing the feet of ‘Vadividya- 
bharana-pandita-deva’s disciple Gautama-pandita-de.va : 

To describe the qualities of the great acarya of that Kedara- 
sthana,— Gautamarya Like bright lamps many munin- 
dras, abodes of the highest good qualities, illumined that 
matha; after whom the muni Gautama, a pure jewel lamp 
like a young bud, ever shone in it with world-wide fame, 
while all the world, folding their hands, addressed him as 
JIya.75 



Gautama is also mentioned in a few of the numerous grants of 
his successor Vamasakti II, namely the Kedaresvara grants of 1 1 56, 
1162, 1168, 1179, and 1193, 76 but these grants add nothing of 
importance, except those of 1179 and 1193 which call Vamasakti 
the son rather than the disciple of Gautama. It is not clear whether 
this means spiritual or actual son. 

Before discussing Vamasakti II we must refer to another 
important disciple of Vidyabharana named Siddhanti-candrabhu- 
sana-pandita-deva, alias Satyavakya. This priest is the donee in 
three late 12th century grants found in the Trikutesvara temple at 
Gadag in the Dharwar District. These record donations to this 
temple by the Yadava king Bhillama in a.d. 1191, by the Hoysala 
king Vira-Ballala II in 1 192, and again by the latter king in 1 199. 77 
The inscriptions of 1191 and 1192 are of considerable importance 
for the political history of the area since they show that Vira-Ballala 
II defeated Bhillama and his general Jaitrasiipha sometime between 
these two dates. The 1191 inscription of Bhillama is the only 



«Ibid., Sk. 103. 

76 Ibid., Sk. 104, 102, 92, 123, and 105. 

77 Ed. Kielhorn, El, III, 217-220; Luders, El, 89-97; and Desai, SIl, XV, no. 214. 
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extant reference to his support of these ascetics, but at least one 
inscription from Belagave issued during the reign of Ballala records 
a donation to the Kedaresvara temple. These two grants from 
Gadag and another dated a.d. 121 3 78 are the only Sakti-parisad 
records written mainly in Sanskrit. 

One of the most remarkable features of these Gadag grants is 
their location so far from Belagave. Gadag is situated some seventy- 
five miles north-north-east of Belagave. Ablur and Sudi are only 
about fifteen to twenty miles from Belagave. This long distance 
raises the possibility that Candrabhusana of Gadag was not in 
fact a member of the Belagave line. His rather late dates also suggest 
this. In the 1129 Kedaresvara grant Vidyabharana must already 
have been quite old since he had seemingly turned over management 
of the matha to first one and then a second senior disciple. If 
Candrabhusana was still alive in about 1199 and was, say, about 
eighty years old, he would have been only ten years old in 1129. 
In addition, the Gadag inscriptions mention neither the Sakti- 
parisad, the Muvara-k5neya-sarptati, nor the Parvatavali. None- 
theless, the evidence in favor of Candrabhusana belonging to the 
Belagave line is too strong to be dismissed. Most important is the 
designation of his teacher and teacher’s teacher as Vidyabharana- 
deva and Somesvara-deva respectively. The odds against these 
two being persons other than the Kedaresvara ascetics are high 
on the basis of the identity of the names alone. Siddhanti-candra- 
bhusana-pandita-deva’s name, particularly the ending ‘pandita- 
deva,’ and the explicit mention of his belonging to the Kalamukha 
lineage render the identification nearly certain. Although Ablur 
and Sudi are much nearer than Gadag to Belagave, they provide 
a precedent for the extension of the priesthood to other temples. 
The large gap in years between the 1 129 inscription of Vidyabharana 
and the 1199 inscription of his disciple Candrabhusana is rather 
difficult to account for, but it is not impossibly large if Vidyabharana 
lived until about 1 140 or 1 1 50. The fact that he is given the expanded 
title Vadividyabharana-pandita-deva in the 1144 grant to his 
Ablur disciple Jnanasakti and in the 1149 grant to his Belagave 
disciple Gautama suggests that he acquired the title sometime 
after 1 129. This could have happened any time up to 1 144 and he 
may have been alive even after this date. 

VIra-Ballala’s grant of a.d. 1 192 includes several Sanskrit verses 
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in praise of Candrabhusana, one of which calls this priest a jamgama , 
a term later used for the Lingayat priesthood : 

There is in the village named Kratuka ([Gadag] the god) 
Svayambhu called Trikutesvara. (He is) Siva whose pleasing 
seat is decorated with the radiance of the crest-jewels of 
all kings. 

The deary a of the sthana of that (god) is the muni named 
Siddhanti-candrabhusana-pandita-deva born in the lineage 
of Kalamukha acaryas . 

(People) regard that same god, (who is known as) Tri- 
kutesvara on account of his three stationary (or mountain) * 
lingas (i.e. Kalesvara, Srisaila and Bhimesvara), as Catus- 
kutesvara on account of that jamgama (priest or moving 
lihga). 

(That priest) today becomes indifferent to women and 
appears as if a brahmacarin like Siva, owing to his close 
union with Gauri who eternally occupies half of his 
body. 

Even when the A:u/a-mountains tremble and the rivers 
overflow their banks, he ’whose second name is Satyavakya 
does not abandon the truth. 

- There is no equal of him not only in (the knowledge of) 
kavya, nataka, Vatsyayana, Bharata, rajaniti, etc., but also 
in all the katha-siddhantas. 

At some time there might be seen the cessation of the 
waves in the ocean but never (a cessation) in offerings being 
given to those who eat them because of (his great) share 
of compassion. 

There is no limit of men whom he continually gratifies 
not only with food but with gold, medicines, water, cloth, 
etc. 

In that sthana he renovated everything which was ruined 
and built a new and pleasing pura. To the vicinity of the 
(temple of the) god he brought a street of public women 
( vesya-vithi) which had been situated elsewhere (formerly). 

(He then) built a lotus .pool filled with water which 
resembles nectar and a grove of trees which resembles 
Nandana (the garden of Indra) covered with various flowers 
and creepers. 

But why tell more? Whatever was already full here 
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outside the rampart’s stony wall has been rendered perfect. 

(It is all) his work. 79 

The grant proceeds to register Vira-Ballala’s donation of the village 
of Hoipbalalu in the Bejvola Three Hundred to the temple. The 
above passage is written in a pleasing kdvya style and contains 
several points of interest. First, the priest is said to command the 
support and respect of royalty. Although he does not claim the 
rank of rajaguru like other Kalamukha priests, the list of his 
intellectual attainments, particularly the inclusion of rajaniti or 
polity, is well-suited for a royal advisor. The term Vatsyayana 
might refer to the famous fourth century commentator on the 
Nydya-sittra, but the context favors an identification with the 
author of the Kdma-sutra. Second, Candrabhusana seems to have 
carried on the tradition of his Belagave preceptors in acts of charity 
and munificence and to have instituted much building and expansion 
of the temple and the area about it. Third, he is shown to have 
supported the practice of temple prostitution. This settles any 
doubts about whether or not devadasis were employed at Kalamukha 
temples. They obviously were, and this practice may have been 
partially responsible for Ramanuja’s dislike of the Kalamukhas. 

Several other epigraphs have been found at the Trikutesvara 
temple in Gadag, but most are fragmentary or contain little infor- 
mation about the priesthood. The earliest, dated a.d. 1002, registers 
a land grant to the temple of Svayambhu in Gadag. 80 The gift was 
entrusted to the priest Kajajnani-vakkhani-jiya, the disciple of 
Koppina-vakkhani-deva, a disciple of Puliya-pan^ita. Although 
there were no priests by these names at the Kedaresvara temple in 
Belagave, the Svayambhu temple is evidently the same as the temple 
of Svayambhu Trikutesvara. A later Koppina-vakkhana-deva 
appears in a genealogy of Parvatavali ascetics at Ron, also in 
Dharwar District. 81 Another priest unknown to the Belagave 
records, Kriya§akti-pan<Jita, was the head of the matha of Svayam- 
bhu Trikutesvara in a.d. 1102 when a feudatory of the Calukya 
king Vikramaditya VI made a grant to the temple. 82 This priest 



79 Ed. Liiders, El, VI, 96-97. My translation. 

80 Ed. N.L. Rao, SII, XI, Part I, no. 48. 

81 Ed. and trans. L.D. Barnett, Two Inscriptions from Ron, of Saka 944 and 1 102,’ 
El, XIX, 222-236. 

«Ed. N.L. Rao, SII, XI, Part II, no. 15. 
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must also have belonged to the Muvara-koneya-saiptati. The 
Belagave priests evidently never took direct control over the 
Gadag temple, probably because its distant location made this 
impracticable. A fragmentary grant to the Trikutesvara temple 
made in 1184-85 contains the name Vidyabharana but must have 
been made to his disciple Candrabhusana 83 Candrabhusana’s own 
disciple Kriyasakti-pandita is the donee in a grant to the temple 
made in a.d. 1213. 84 The grant is badly damaged and fragmentary. 
In 1225 two golden banners were given to the temple by Can^auvve, 
the ‘daughter,’ i.e. disciple, of Siddhanti-Kriyasakti-pan^ita. 85 
This must have been the same priest with an expanded title like 
that of his preceptor. 

The prestige of the Belagave matha probably was greatest during 
the reign of Gautama’s main line successor Vamasakti (II) who 
claims the exalted rank of rdjaguru in seven grants dated between 
1 1 59 and 1 193 86 during the reigns of the Kaiacuris Bijjala, Somesvara 
Deva, and Ahavamalla Deva, and of the Hoysala Vira-Ballala II. 
That Vamasakti should have held such a post is not inherently 
unlikely, since there are several other examples of Kalamukhas 
assuming this title. Rudrasaktir-deva claims it is a grant made in 
1249 to the Kotisvara temple at Kuppatur in the Shimoga District. 87 
An earlier priest from this temple named Sarvesvarasakti-deva is 
called rdjaguru in a grant dated 1070. 88 Another Kalamukha priest 
named Sarvesvara-deva takes the title in the 1252 grant from 
Munavajli in Belgaum District. 89 It is by no means certain if any 
of these priests were ever rdjaguru to a more exalted official than 
local feudatory rulers and officials. 

VamaSakti II first appears in a grant to the Kedara-matha 
dated a.d. 1156 during the reign of the Calukya Taila III. 90 It was 
issued by a minister of Taila Ill’s feudatory, the Kalacuri Bijjala- 
devarasa, at the request of ‘learned men and attendants’ to provide 
for offerings to the god, for food for the temple ascetics, and for 



88 Ed. Desai, SII, XV, no. 547. 

84 Ibid., no. 159. 

85 Ibid., no. 609. 

86 Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 123(a.d. 1159), 92(1168), 150(1171), 96(1181), 
101(71181), 97 (1186-87), and 105 (1193). 

8 Td. and trans. Rice, EC, VIII, Sb. 270. 

^Ibid., Sb. 276. 

89 Ed. Panchamukhi, I, no. 31 of 1939-40. 

9 «Ed. and trans. Rice. EC, VII, Sk. 104. 
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repairs to the temple buildings. Following the previously quoted 
description of the matha, it tells how the fortune of the Kalpa vine 
which was the KedHra-sthana was raised on the soil of Somes- 
vararyya’s penance and : 

well nourished and covered with branches and blossoms 
through Gautamarya, till its fame has spread over all the 
world through Vamasakti-munlndra. His face a pleasure- 
house for Vani [Sarasvati], his true heart a pure jewelled 
house for the Destroyer of Madana [Siva], of worldwide 
fame was Varna sakti-pandita-deva. 

He had acquired the ascetic virtues— yama, niyama, svadhyaya , 
dhyana, dharana . maunanusthana , japa and samadhi— and was the 
‘ acarya of the temple of the god Daksina-Kedaresvara of the royal 
city Balipura.’ 

In a.d. 1159 Bijjala’s feudatory or officer Kesiraja-dandadhi^a, 
Kesimayya, or Kesava-deva, constructed a temple to Kesava 
‘in the southern quarter of Balipura’ on land obtained from Sarves- 
vara, priest of the Pancalinga temple. 91 He also established a 
‘quarter’ ( pura or Brahmapura ) of the town named VTra-kesava-pura 
and donated it to a band of Brahmans. In trust to these brahmans 
and others in the town of Belagave he gave : 

to the god Jagadekamallesvara, 2 shares; to the Panca-Linga 
god, 2 shares ; to the god Kedara, 2 shares ; to the Brahmans, 
38 shares; to the pujari, 1 share; to the garland maker, 
1 share; —altogether 46 shares, in the village of Belvani. 

This eclectic gift was made in the presence of the officials and 
prominent people of the ‘royal city’ Balipura or Belagave, including 
Vama sakti-pandita-deva and the heads of other temples in the town. 
All of these priests appear to have been Saivite. One of them 
named Dharmasiva-deva, however, is said to be the head priest 
of the five mathas or Panca-matha, which, according to the record 
of a.d. 1129, comprised the temples of Hari, Hara, Kamalasana 
(Brahma), Vltaraga (Jina) and Bauddha. It seems probable then 
that not only were rival creeds tolerated in Belagave, but that their 
monasteries were administered by a Saivite priest. Although the 
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K5$ya-matha does not appear to have been one of the ‘five mathas,’ 
we have noted above the highly syncretic character of the knowledge 
attributed to the Kodiya-matha pontiff Some§vara. Not all of the 
Kedaresvara inscriptions display such tolerance, however, and it is 
impossible to determine what exactly were the relations between 
the Muvara-koneya-samtati priests and their rivals. Perhaps they 
constantly altered in accordance with the personalities of the 
reigning priests. 

Bijjala’s ‘great minister Kesimayya-dandanayaka’ had established 
and endowed a temple and a Brahmapuri dedicated to Kesava- 
Visnu. One would naturally suppose him to be a staunch Vaisnava. 
The inscription of 1159 claims, to the contrary, that none other 
than Vamasakti, priest of the Kedaresvara temple, was his aradhya 
or family priest and that it was to him that the superintendence 
of the new temple and Brahmapuri was entrusted : 

, Washing the feet of his aradhya possessed of . . . [the ascetic 
virtues yama t niyama, etc.], kind to the learned, patron of 
the assemblies of good poets, delighting in gifts of food, 
gold, virgins, cows, lands, shelter, medicine and many 
other gifts, an ornament of the Lakulagama, skilful in his 
investigation of all the sastras and agamas , son of Gautama- 
muni, worshipper of the lotus feet of the god Daksina- 
Kedaresvara of Balipura,— the rajaguru Vama£akti-deva, 
[Kesimayya] gave to him that place and the superintendence 
of the Brahmapuris 92 

This again suggests a degree of syncretism in the religion professed 
by the priests of the Kodiya-matha. Otherwise this passage adds 
no new information. The title aradhya is interesting, however, 
since it was also attributed to the legendary founders of the VIrasaiva 
sect. 

In 1162 a.d., according to another Kedaresvara inscription, 93 
Bijjala came to ‘Balligave’ in order to subdue the southern region. 
His feudatory Kasapayya-nayaka then petitioned him to make a 
donation to the Kedaresvara temple and its chief priest, Vamasakti 
II, who is compared to a tree of plenty (kalpa-vrksa) and said to 
restrain the actions of Desire (Kama) in the world through the 
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severity of his penance. In a verse identical to one describing 
Gautama in the record of 1149, it is claimed that the whole world 
addressed Vamasakti as Jlya. A supplementary grant appended 
to the same record states that Bijjala donated the revenue of several 
villages Tor the decorations of the gods Daksina-Kedaresvara of 
the Kodiya-matha, Sdmanatha, and Brahmesvara of Abbalur 
As we have seen, the Brahmesvara temple at Ablur was staffed 
by ascetics of the Kodiya-matha. The Somanatha temple cannot 
be identified, although it too must have belonged to this matha. 

A much defaced grant to Vamasakti which Rice dates c. 1164 
a.d . 94 briefly mentions Vamasakti and the earlier priests Kedara- 
sakti, Srikantha, and Somesvara as well as two unidentified ascetics 
named Kedarasaktlsvara and Devavrata. The donor was Maha- 
deva-dandanayaka, a feudatory or officer of Bijjala and ruler of 
the Banavasi province. One day, the record states, ‘the famous muni 
Kedarasakti delivered a discourse on dharma , his text was this,— 
“Whoso sets up but one lihga, obtains a myriad-fold all the merit 
described in the dgamas Mahadeva-dantjanayaka then washed 
the ascetic’s feet and set up an image of the god (? Ma) lapesvara, 
presumably in the form of a lihga. The emphasis on lihga worship 
has already been met in some of the earlier Muvara-koneya-samtati 
epigraphs. It connects these Kalamukhas both with their ancestors, 
the Lakullsa-Pasupatas, and their successors, the VIrasaivas. 

In 1168 a.d. the feudatory or officer Kesava-dandanayaka was 
administering ‘all the countries attached to the treasury of the south’ 
under the new Kalacuri Ifcing Rayamurari-Sovi-Deva or Somesvara. 
An inscription in the Kedaresvara temple states that on this date 
Kesava made a visit to Belagave and was impressed by the temple 
and its chief priest : 

[He approached] the dcarya of the temple, the rajaguru-deva; 
he noted for a long time his pre-eminence in all learning. 
In grammar, Panini pandit; in polity and discernment, 
Sribhusapacarya ; in drama and the science of music, 
Bharata-muni ; in poetry Subandhu himself; in siddhdnta 
Lakullsvara; in Siva devotion Skanda;— thus in the world 
is he truly styled the rajaguru , the yati Vamasakti. 95 



94 lbid., Sk. 108. 
wibid., Sk. 92. 
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KeSava then petitioned the king and obtained from him a copper 
sdsana donating a village for the temple. A nearly identical passage 
appears in an 1181 a.d. grant to the temple by the Kalacuri king 
Sankama-Deva. 

Vamasakti must have already been a fairly old man by 1 171 a.d. 
since a warrior memorial in Belagave dated in that year mentions 
an attack by some robbers on ‘the rajaguru Vamasakti-deva’s 
grandson.’ 96 He was still alive in 1193, however, after nearly fifty 
years as head of the Kodiya-matha. The reference to his grandson 
shows that not all the ascetics of the monastery were celibate. 

In about 1181 a.d. Vamasakti and his disciple Jnanasakti-deva 
(II) undertook to maintain some land, money and three houses 
in Belagave, all of which had been granted ‘to the dancing girl . . . 
Mallave and the drummer Madiga as a temple endowment.’ 97 
Temple dancers and musicians are mentioned in other grants to 
this and other Kalamukha temples. Together with the devadasis 
they apparently provided entertainment for the lay supporters 
of the order. VamaSakti’s disciple Jnanasakti appears only in this 
record 

The rajaguru Vamasakti was still’ head of the matha in 1 193 a.d. 
when a feudatory of the Hoysala king Vira-Ballala II donated 
land to the god, Dak$ina-Kedaresvara. 9 8 The grant includes a 
lengthy eulogy of this priest from which the following excerpt is 
taken : 



The glory of the penance of the priest of that temple, the 
rajaguru Vamasakti-deva,— that great one’s possession of 
all the ascetic virtues . . . \yama, niyama, etc .], his being 
surrounded with disciples devoted to the astdnga-yoga 
which he expounded to them; his lotus feet covered with 
clusters of bees the large sapphires set in the crowns of 
friendly kings bowing before him . . . ; a portable tree of 
plenty for giving joy to poets, declaimers, orators, con- 
versationalists and other manner of learned men; able in 
giving decisions on the meaning of the vedanta, siddhdnta , 
dgama , the six systems of logic, all branches of grammar, 
pure dharmasastra, and all other sciences; skilled in 



96 Ibid., Sk. 150. 
97 Ibid., Sk. 101. 
"Ibid., Sk. 105. 
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splitting, as with a thunderbolt, the petana of the mountains 
opponent speakers; . . . devoted to gifts of food, gold, 
virgins, cows, lands, and gifts of freedom from fear, of 
medicine, and all other benefactions ; . . . worshipper of 
the holy lotus feet of the god Daksina-Kedaresvara of the 
immemorial city, the royal city (rdjadhdni) Balipura; 
master of all kinds of spells [ visista-nana-mantra-sddhakar ]; 

. . . His commands on the heads of kings, his fame in the 
dwellings of the learned, his mind at the feet of the lord 
of the life of Parvatl, . . . —long may he live, the world- 
renowned bhratlndra [s/c] Vamasakti. A mountain for the 
rising sun of logic, an ocean for the jewels good poems, 
clever in investigating the principles of grammar, foremost 
in formulating prosody, an only treasure to those who 
desire instruction in such learning, an expounder of princi- 
ples ... With those who with cheeks puffed out play all 
manner of tunes on the flute, with singing women who give 
forth enchanting songs with clear modulation of the seven 
notes, and with those who play sweet sounds on drums? 
bound to their waists,— is he the most skilled in the world 
in daily performing pleasant dances,— Vamasakti-bhra- 
tlndra. One man composes the aphorisms of a science, 
another analyses the words, and yet another makes the 
commentary ; but the marvel here is that Vamasakti occupies 
himself alone in both composing, analysing, commenting, 
and even instructing those who do not understand. 

This verbose recitation adds little to our knowledge of Vamasakti 
and the other priests of the Muvara-koneya-samtati, but it does 
forcefully underline the main themes of the earlier epigraphs; 
the priest’s possession of the usual yogic or ascetic virtues; his 
formidable learning in a vast array of subjects, particularly philo- 
sophy, logic, poetry, and grammar; his influence over kings; 
his debating and teaching skill; his charity; and his devotion to 
Siva. The reference to him as a master of various mantras suggests 
tantric influence. The unusual term astahga-yoga, may refer to 
the eight ‘ascetic virtues’ or to eight parts of the body. It is highly 
unlikely that Vamasakti himself was ‘most skilled in the world 
in daily performing pleasant dances,’ since he must have been 
an exceedingly old man by this date. Some sort of ritual dancing 
may have been practised by the priests of this temple, however, 
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since Sayana-Madhava includes song ( gita ) and dance (nrtya) 
among the six oblations (sadahgopahara) to be performed by the 
followers of Nakulisa," but it is somewhat difficult to reconcile 
this with the frequent inscriptional emphasis on penance and 
asceticism. This statement apart, the record gives an attractive 
picture of the singing and dancing at the temple. 

Vamasakti’s name appears in one other epigraph, a grant from 
the village Hale-Ni^negila in Dharwar District dated 1165 a.d. 
during the reign of the Kalacuri king Bijjala. 100 On this date a 
Sinda mahamandalesvara feudatory of this king made a gift to 
the Mallikarjuna temple in the village after washing the feet of 
Vamasakti-pantfita-deva, the temple priest of the god Daksina- 
Kedaresvara of the town ‘Balipura.’ The name of the effective 
head of the Mallikarjuna temple is not given but it seems certain 
that he was another member of the Muvara-koneya-samtati. 
Vama&akti is not called a rajaguru in this record, a fact which 
supports the theory that he was never royal advisor to a higher 
official than the local rulers of the region about Belagave. 

After 1193 a.d. nothing more is heard of Vamasakti or his 
shadowy disciple Jnanasakti II. The last record of the Muvara- 
koneya-samtati at Belagave is dated 1215 a.d. during the reign 
of Simhana-Deva of the Devagiri Yadavas. On this date a grant 
wasrnade to the Kedaresvara temple by an official named Hemayya- 
Nayaka and his wife Ruppabayi, and was given in trust to the 
temple acarya, ‘ Srlkantha-deva’s disciple, the mahabrati Vamasakti- 
deva (III).’ 101 We have discussed above the possible implications 
of the term Mahavratin. 102 

There remains one other site which may have been connected 
with the Muvara-koneya-samtati. This is the Kotisvara temple 
at Devasthana-Hakkalu near or in Kuppatur in the Shimoga 
District. About nine inscriptions have been found in this place 
which belong to the period of Kalamukha occupation. They 
range from 1070 a.d. to 1280 a.d. In the year 1231 a.d. an official 
and a general of the Yadava king Singhana-Deva, on orders from 
their sovereign, donated two villages to the temple in care of the 
Kalamukha priests Rudrasakti-deva and his younger brother 



"Ed. U S. Sharma, p. 311. 

100 Ed. A.M. Annigeri, Karnatak Inscriptions, IV, no. 13. 
101 Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 95. 

102 See above, pp. 73-82. 
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Sarvesvara-sakti-deva. 103 At this time several temples were attached 
to the KotTs vara temple including the Siddhanatha temple of 
Kabbina-Sirivur, the Svayambhu temple of Mulugunda, the 
Ramanatha temple of Kiruvade, the Gramesvara temple of Abbalur 
(Ablur), the Mulasthana Vosavante§vara of TijuvaJJi, the Caitra- 
pura of Devangiri, Mulasthana of Hanungal, and the Ramanatha 
temple of Kuppatur. If Gramesvara is a scribal error for Brahmes- 
vara, the Ablur temple of the Muvara-kdneya-samtati, then we 
might assume that all these temples belonged to this organization. 
Although there does not appear to be any record of a Gramesvara 
temple at Ablur, this hypothesis is a dubious one. It is best to 
assume that the Kuppatur temple of Kotisvara and its subsidiaries 
formed a separate complex. The arrangement into a central archdio- 
cese with various parishes in the surrounding region may well 
have been a regular feature of the Kalamukha church. The efficiency 
of this type of organisation may help to explain the sect’s rapid 
rise to prominence in the region. Similar tactics were successfully 
employed by Samkaracarya as well as by the Christian church. 

Other Divisions of the Parvatftva)i 

The most important of these was the BeJJeya-santana. Inscriptions 
of this group have been found at Hombal and Lakshmesvar in 
Dharwar District. The latter town, under its ancient name of 
Puligere or Huligere, was the capital (rajadhdni) of the province 
known as the Puligere Three-Hundred. In a.d. 1118 an officer of 
the Kalyana Calukya king Vikramaditya VI made a gift of income 
from certain taxes to Samavedi-pandita, the acarya of the Rames- 
vara-deva temple in this town. Samavedi-pandita is said to belong 
to the ‘Belleya-devara-santana.’ 104 In 1123 another feudatory or 
officer of the same king gave some land to Agastya-pandita-deva 
who was teaching Kaumara-vyakarana to the students of the matha 
attached to this temple. Agastya-pandita-deva was the disciple of 
Samavedi-pandita-deva of the ‘Belleya-samtana.’ 105 The temple 
no longer stands. Another epigraph from the same place states 
that in 1161 during the reign of Bijjala of the Kalacuris, Devarasi- 
pandita, disciple of Amrtara si-pandit a and acdrya of the temple 
of ‘Ramaideva’ or ‘Ramaiya-deva,’ bought some land and donated 



103 Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VIII, Sb. 275. 
i04Ed. G.S. Gai, SII, XX, no. 78. 
105 Ibid., no. 83. 
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it for worship of the god Muttinakeyy a-Indresvara . 1 06 De vara si is 
said to have belonged to the Kalamukha-somajya , but it is not 
certain whether this is the same temple or same line of ascetics. 

The Grammar of Kumdra (Kaumara-vyakarana) taught by 
Agastya-pandita-deva was also part of the curriculum at the 
Kddiya-matha in Belagave. The name Samavedi-parujita undoub- 
tedly indicates that this priest was especially devoted to that Veda, 
but this fact does not seem to be unduly significant. 

A single record from HoipbaJ in the Gadag Taluk of Dharwar 
District contains a good deal more religious information than 
the laconic grants from Lakshme&var. 107 It introduces a famous 
teacher named Bonteyamuni and two generations of his disciples. 
Bonteyamuni is called a ‘ Kalamukha-muni §vara ’ and a member 
of the Belleya-santana and Parvatavali. His chief immediate disciple 
was Avadhuta who had the following junior colleagues : Kedara- 
§akti, Mallikarjuna, Murujavi, Nirvanaydgi, Vamadeva or Vama- 
sakti, Siddhesakti, RudraSakti, and Kriya&akti. Vamasakti had 
three disciples : Bonteyaguru, Mallikarjuna, and Rudrasakti. 
In 1189 a.d. this last-named priest purchased some land from the 
local officials oT HoipbaJ for the temple of the god Kumara- 
Bontesvara which he had built in memory of his teacher Vamasakti. 
Other gifts were made to the god by local artists and merchants 
on the same occasion. The most important feature of this lengthy 
record is the following unique recitation of a series of miracles 
performed by Bonteyamuni : 

Of the powers of Bonteyamuni, the outstanding were : 

In summer, when the burning heat was attacking him 
from all the four directions, he stood unperturbed on a 
slab of Suryasila in Srigiri with his uplifted pleasant face 
and hands: seeing this the Sun granted him omniscience 
and told him ‘Preach Kartrvada to whomsoever you meet 
whether they be devas, manusyas, yaksas or raksasas .’ 
Having received this favour from the sun, Bonteya, full of 
all powers and dedicated to Sivadharma, returned from the 
mountain and performed a lihga-pratisthapana during which 
there was a homa whose fires burned in the skies, and he 
made many scholarly Brahmans fold their hands in respect. 



Ktflbid., no. 137. 
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Moreover, as he was (once) coming to Karahada begging 
alms, an arrogant man on the way drew his dagger out and 
waved it in front of him saying ‘Receive the alms!’ and 
acted as if he was going to stab him. The dagger melted and 
collected like water in his bowl. He drank it and went on 
his way as everyone was amazed at his great powers. 

Further, taking a round in Kanaka he came to the emperor 
Jayasiipha’s house and stood in front of him. At that time 
famous and well-versed logicians of other systems of philo- 
sophy were there and questioned him how the Kartr he 
defended could be formless. He stood invisible (became 
formless) amidst the hundred logicians for a while and 
made them speechless (answerless), and expounded the 
philosophy of Isvara-kartrvada . Thus, by his negation of the 
other schools of philosophy, he got the title Kartrvada - 
cakravarti. 

Furthermore, (once) as Bonteya was coming on a round 
in the capital, he was seen by a man who was riding an 
(intoxicated) elephant in rut and who said : ‘Hey ! Did you 
see a bonte (a jumble bundle— a pun on the name of Bonte- 
yamuni)?’ Hearing that the sage threw it (the bonte ) on 
the ground. The elephant came and lifted it up and collapsed 
to the ground. [This section is obscure]. 

Further, as he was going round different countries for 
pilgrimage, one day he was begging alms in Kollapura and 
a jog ini (sorceress) offered him molten metal as alms and 
he received it without evading it and drank it; the jogini 
was in flames. 

Further, once when he was attacked by fever', as if to 
illustrate the moral that even great ones get rid of the effects 
of their past deeds, he placed the fever apart in a bag and 
was busily engaged in the meditation of God . 108 

Several of the places visited by this peripatetic teacher can be 
identified. Srlgiri is probably the same as Srisaila or Sriparvata, 
the famous pilgrim center in Kurnool District. At about this time 
the Mallikarjuna-sila-matha of Sriparvata was headed by a Kala- 
mukha priest of the Parvatavali named Ramesvara-pandita . 109 

i08 Ibid., 11. 16-26. We thank Professor H.S. Biligiri of Deccan College, Poona, 
for this translation. 

109 Ed. and trans. Sreenivasachar, HAS, XIII, Part II, no. 7. 
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Karahada must be the same as Karahata, the modern Karad or 
Karhad on the river Krishna in the southern part of Satara District 
in Maharashtra. During this period Karahata was the capital of 
the province known as the Karahata Four (or Ten) Thousand. 
It is not clear whether Kataka is to be taken as a proper noun. 
The word generally means simply ‘royal camp’ and in this sense 
might refer to a number of places. If a proper name is meant, the 
most likely possibilities are Cuttack (Kataka) in Orissa and 
Dhanyakataka, sometimes called simply Kadaka and better known 
as Amaravati in Andhra Pradesh. The latter site is a better choice 
since it is known to have contained a Kalamukha temple in the 
10th century 110 and is not very far from Sriparvata. Nonetheless, 
there was no king named Jayasimha ruling over either town at this 
time. Jayasimha seems certain to be the younger brother of the 
Kalyana Calukya Vikramaditya VI. As early as 25 June 1077 he 
was the de facto ruler of the regions known as the Belvola Three 
Hundred and the Puligejce Three Hundred under the nominal 
overlordship of his older brother. He rapidly extended his control 
to the Kandur One Thousand, the Banavasi Twelve Thousand 
and the Santalige One Thousand. His name disappears from ins- 
criptions after a.d. 1083. Bilhana’s Vikramankadeva-carita tells 
of a quarrel between the two brothers the consequence of which 
was the defeat of Jayasimha. This must have taken place in about 
1083. 111 Jayasimha’s kataka or royal camp was probably located 
in this region, which roughly corresponds to the present day Shimoga 
and Dharwar Districts. The ‘capital’ (rdjadhani) mentioned in the 
next section of the inscription might refer to Kalyana, the main 
Calukya capital ; to Belagave, the capital of the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand and Santalige One Thousand ; or to any one of several 
regional capitals in the Calukya empire. Kollapura is, of course, 
the same as the modern city Kolhapur in southern Maharashtra. 
Kollapura was the center of a Sakta cult of Pasupata acaryas 
dedicated to the goddess Kollapura-mahalaksmi. 112 This may well 
account for the presence of a jogini there. 

The dates of Jayasimha’s viceroyalty, c. 1077-1083, give the best 
clue to the period of Bonteyamuni’s priesthood. This is slightly 



110 See B.V. Krishnarao (ed.), Tandikonda Grant of Ammaraja II,’ El, XXIII 
(1935-36), 161-70. 

lll See G. Yazdani (ed.), The Early History of the Deccan, I, 356-59. 
ll2 Ibid., pp. 441-42. 
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earlier than would be expected by calculating backwards from the 
date of his great-great-disciple Rudrasakti so we may assume that 
the great debate took place early in Bonteyamuni’s career. 

The Sun (Surya) instructed Bonteyamuni to preach Kartrvada 
or Isvara-kartrvddd, the doctrine of Is vara as Creator. This is, in 
essence, the doctrine which Ramanuja attributed to the Kalamukhas 
and other worshippers of PaSupati— the tiualistic view of Siva as 
the instrumental but not the material cause of the universe. The term 
Isvara-kartrvddd, in the form issarakdranavddi, first occurs in the 
Mahabodhi Jdtaka where an adherent of this doctrine appears as 
one of the five heretical councillors of King Brahmadatta of 
Benares. 113 Saipkaracarya, in his Brahma-sutra-bhasya ii. 2. 37, 
discusses the views of the Isvararkaranins. These persons are allied 
to or identical with the Mahesvaras who ‘maintain that the five 
categories, viz. effect [karya], cause [karana], union [yoga], ritual 
[vidhi], the end of pain [duhkhdnta] were taught by the Lord PaSupati 
(Siva) to the end of breaking the bonds of the animal ( i.e . the soul); 
PaSupati is, according to them, the Lord, the operative [instrumental] 
cause.’ 114 These Mahesvaras must be Pa&upatas since the same five 
categories appear in Kaundinya’s bhd$ya on the Pasupata sutra and, 
in a disjointed form, in Sayapa-Madhava’s discussion of the 
NakuliSa-Pasupata system. The extant Pasupata texts do not make 
any special effort to give an ontological analysis of the material 
world, but they do maintain an essentially dualistic world view. 
In at least one important respect, therefore, the Kalamukhas 
appear to have followed the philosophical doctrines of their close 
spiritual relatives, the Pa&upatas. 

Saipkaracarya further associates his Mahesvaras with the 
Vai$e$ikas, who teach ‘that the Lord is somehow the operative 
cause of the world,’ and with the Naiyayikas. 115 We have noted 
above the frequent epigraphical references to Kalamukhas as 
Naiyayikas and Vai£e$ikas. There is other evidence connecting 
the Pasupatas with these two closely related philosophical systems. 
Bhasarvajna, the author of the well-known Nydya-sdra, also wrote 
a commentary on the Pasupata work, the Ganakbrika. Gunaratna, 
the author of a commentary on the Saddariana-samuccaya of 
Haribhadra, describes the adherents of both the Nyaya and 



m Jataka, ed. V. Fausboll, V, 228, 238 and 241. 
i 14 Trans. G. Thibaut. 
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Vaise$ika systems as typical Saivite yogins and claims that the 
Naiyayikas especially adore the eighteen avatdras of §iva beginning 
with Nakulisa. The Naiyayikas, he says, call themselves Saivas 
and the Vaisesikas, Pasupatas. Rajasekhara, in his Saddarsana- 
samuccaya, speaks of the Nyaya sect of Pasupatas. 116 In all likelihood 
the philosophical position of the Kalamukhas did not differ a 
great deal from that of these Nyaya-Vai§e$ika PaSupatas. 

After receiving his commission from the Sun, Bonteyamuni’s 
first act was to set up a lihga. The establishment of lingas was a 
characteristic Kalamukha activity, but the worship of Surya was 
not. Surya’s command to preach Karlrvdda to gods, men, and 
demons is best interpreted to mean that the doctrine was to be 
taught to men irrespective of caste. This also agrees with Rama- 
nuja’s statements and helps to confirm the historical link between 
the Kalamukhas and VIrasaivas. 

Bonteyamuni’s miracles themselves need little comment. He 
performed a great penance and a god then rewarded him with 
divine knowledge and a commission to preach this to the world. 
He magically turned back attacks by men, animals, witches, and 
disease. He converted his opponents in a great debate with the aid of 
a miracle. These are all typical motifs of religious folklore and occur 
as frequently in western traditions as in eastern although the contexts 
may differ. These exploits point to a significant ‘magical’ element in 
Kalamukha belief, but this does not necessarily exclude a high 
degree of philosophic sophistication as a comparison with mediaeval 
Catholicism easily shows. The curriculum of the Kotfiya-matha 
could not have been mastered by a group of illiterate witch-doctors. 

There is one other Kalamukha epigraph which may belong to 
the Beljeya-santana, a grant found in the Hariharesvara temple at 
SatenahaJJi in Dharwar District. 117 It was issued in a.d. 1204 
during the reign of the Hoysala king Vira-Ballala II. Settikavve, 
the chief lady of Konavatti, is introduced along with her spiritual 
advisor Harasakti. His genealogy is given as follows : Pinakapani, 
a Kalamukha of the Billa-matha; his disciple SivaraSi, a devotee 
of Hara; his disciple AmrtaraSi; and his son or disciple Harafcakti- 
deva, a devotee of Siva’ and follower of the doctrine of Lakula. 
Harasakti worshipped the god BhayileSvara of the agrahara 
village Surili but also received a grant of land for the temple of 



116 S.N. Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, V, 143-45. 
117 Ed. Annigeri, IV, no. 1. 
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Hariharesvara in Satenahajli. If the Billa-matha can be connected 
with the Bejleya-santana, these ascetics must also have belonged 
to this organisation. 

One other samtati of the Parvatavali is mentioned in a frag- 
mentary grant from Gogga in the Shimoga District dated a.d. 1117. 
A local official made a grant of land to an unnamed temple after 
washing the feet of ‘Rudrasakti-pandita, disciple of Kriyasakti- 
pandita, promoter of the Kalamukha-samaya, of the Sakti-paridhi 
of the Parwatavali, and A. .ka-santati.’ 118 Unfortunately the full 
name is lost, RudraSakti is given the usual list of ascetic virtues but 
no other significant epithets. 

Several other epigraphs mention ascetics of the Parvatavali but 
omit the name of the samtati or santana. The most important pf 
these registers the gift of a village in a.d. 1090 to ‘Ramesvara-pandita 
of the Appa-Parvatavaji, the head of the famous Mallikarjuna- 
sila-matha of SrTparvata, an ascetic of the Kalamukha (creed), 
and to the succession of masters, his disciples,’ by King Dugga- 
Tribhuvanamalla, the son of the Kakatiya Betarasa. 119 Betarasa 
was a feudatory of the Calukya king Vikramaditya VI. As mentioned 
above, this grant furnishes the best clue to the meaning of the term 
Parvatavali and confirms that Sriparvata was an important Kala- 
mukha center. It was found on a pillar at Kazipet in the Warangal 
District of Andhra Pradesh. Another grant found at Hanam-Konda 
or Anamkonda in the same district seems to mention the same 
teacher. 120 This states that the father (?) of king Tribhuvanamalla 
(Betarasa II) granted Vaijanapali alias Sivapura to Ramesvara- 
pandita. The father of Tribhuvanamalla was Prola I. King Prola 
is called ‘the best pupil of that Ramesvara-pandita.’ The teacher 
is described as follows : 

This Ramesvara-pandita, who pervaded the quarters ( Le . 
was well-known) with the moonlight of his fame, who was 
a MZru mountain for the gems of qualities, the greatest of 
Siva’s devotees, compassionate, the giver of food to the poor, 
to the wretched, to the mendicants and to the brahmins, 
and who was well known for his tapas , conducted service 
at these temples with great interest . . . 



U8Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 316. 
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[This priest] knew the nectar of the essence of the great 
cult of the Lakulesvara dgama and . . . spread its practice 
in the world. 121 

The record has been provisionally dated at c. 1050. 

The Sivaphra of this last grant appears to have been the name 
of the settlement at Sriparvata. A grant from Sivapura dated 
a.d. 1069 states that king Somesvara II of the Kalyana Calukyas 
granted a village to Suresvara-pan^ita, disciple of Gangarasi- 
bhattaraka, for the satra in the temple of the god Mallikarjuna at 
Sivapura at the request of his chief queen Kancaladevi. 122 These 
priests are described as residents of Sriparvata or Srisaila, posses- 
sors of the usual ascetic virtues, followers of the Kalamukha-samaya 
and Lakula-siddhanta, and Naiyyayikas. At the request of the 
queen Mailaladevi the king also granted another village to the 
same priest and to a priest called Devasakti-pandita. 

An earlier grant, dated 1057 and found at a temple near Kottapalle 
not far from Sivapura, states that Somesvara I, the father of the 
previous king, came to Srisaila with his queen MaijaladevI and an 
official named Ballavarasa and in the presenqe of the god Mallikar- 
juna donated a village for the god Svayambhu-Bhairavadeva at 
Kolia near the western gate of Srisaila after washing the feet of the 
same Suresvara-pancjita. 123 The wording of the praises of Suresvara 
and his preceptor is nearly identical to that in the Sivapura grant. 
The relation of these priests to Ramesvara, ‘the head of the famous 
Mallikarjuna-sila-matha of Sriparvata,’ is not known. If 
Ramesvara’s doubtful date of c. 1050 is correct, Suresvara cannot 
have been his preceptor and may have belonged to a rival or subsi- 
diary matha. 

A 1075 record found at Kop in the Bijapur District registers the 
gift of a village to Tatpurusa-pandita-deva, disciple of Tribhuvana- 
sakti-pan<Jita-deva of the Kalamukha Parvatavali, for the main- 
tenance of the Svayambhu-Nagaresvara matha at Vikramapura. 124 
This must be the town of that name used by Vikramaditya VI as 
an occasional residence, the modern Arasibidi in the same district. 
The donor was Ballavarasa, a feudatory or official of the Calukya 



121 Ibid., pp. 55-56. 

i22Ed. R.S. Sastry and N.L. Rao, SII, IX, Part I, no. 134. 
123 Ibid., no. 119. 
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Somesvara II. This is probably the person who accompanied 
Some§vara I to Sriparvata. A supplementary grant to the god 
Go vardhane §vara of Sivapura is attached, but the place mentioned 
here is probably not the town at Sriparvata. 

In 1136 during the reign of the Hoysala king Vi?nuvardhana a 
priest named Kalyanasakti-pandita, a descendant of UanaSakti- 
pandita-deva of the Kalamukha Parvatavali, resided at the Hoysala 
capital Dorasamudra, the modern Hajebi^u in Hassan District. 125 
Another l£ana§akti from the same line is mentioned in a grant 
provisionally dated c. 1185. 126 The priestly genealogies of these 
two teachers are confused. 

In 1 1 79 Vikramaditya, a Sinda feudatory of the Kalacuri Sankama 
II, made a series of gifts to the sanctuaries of Came&vara and 
MaleSvara at Rop in Dharwar District. 127 The donee was Guru- 
bhakta-deva, a priest of the Parvatavali of the Kalamukhas. He 
was the pupil of Jnanasakti-deva, who was the disciple of Rudra- 
sakti-deva, who was the disciple of Koppina-vakhana-deva. This 
is the last of the known Parvatavali sites. 

The BhujaAgftvaP 

A record from Mattikofe in Shimoga District dated a.d. 1077 
registers a gift to Varesvara-pandita-deva, disciple of Trilocana- 
pandita-deva, and chief of the Kalamukhas of the §akti-par$e in 
the Bhujangava]i and Ittige-santati. 128 The grant was issued by 
some minor officials, while they were visiting Belagave, to provide 
for offerings to the god Mallikarjuna whom they had established 
in Mariyase (? Maftikole). 

It is not inappropriate that these officials were visiting Belagave 
at the time of issuing this grant. The Kalamukhas Varesvara and 
Trilocana were heads of the Tripurantaka temple in that town. 
In a.d. 1096 Sarvadeva, a dantfadhipa of Vikramaditya VI, donated 
some land to a temple of SarveSvara which he had built in Belagave 
‘as an ornament to the famous Tripurantaka.’ 129 He had established 
the temple through the teaching of VareSvara-munindra, or Vares- 
vara-deva, the disciple of Trilocana-munmdra. Trilocana was 



>«Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, V, Bl. 117. 
i2«Ibid., Bl. 119. 

i«Ed. and trans. L.D. Barnett, El, XIX, 222-36 (no. B). 
i»Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 292. 
i»Ibid„ Sk. 114. 
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descended ‘in the line of the emperor of Kalamukha [s/c] munis, the 
heavenly seer KasmTra-deva.’ An earlier, undated inscription 
mentions a land donation to a dancing girl ( sufege) of the Tripuran- 
taka temple made by the priest Trilocana-pantfita, who must be 
the teacher of Vare§vara. 13 o 

Of the several temples in Belagave the Tripurantaka is artistically 
inferior only to the KedareSvara temple. Both are now protected 
monuments. Around the base of the Tripurantaka is a sculptured 
frieze illustrating scenes from the Pancatantra. m Scattered between 
these scenes are erotic figures similar to those in the frieze around 
the plinth of the Lak§mana temple at Khajuraho. Various theories 
have been propounded to explain the presence of erotic sculpture in 
Indian temples. One of the most prevalent views is that it reflects 
the influence of tantric ideas. Despite the testimony of Ramanuja, 
however, there is little evidence that Kalamukha worship was in 
any sense tantric. The peculiar scorn-producing ascetic practices 
(dvaras) of the PaSupatas do include a mild form of sexual exhibi- 
tionism called srhgaranaP 2 but this does not seem sufficient to 
account for the sculpture, especially since the commentator on the 
Pdsupata-sutra commends celibacy in no uncertain terms . 133 More 
significant,, we feel, is the evidence of temple prostitution at many 
Kalamukha temples including, as the donation of Trilocana shows, 
the Tripurantaka in Belagave. In our opinion the erotic sculpture 
of this temple, and the Khajuraho temples as well, is basically 
profane in character. Like the devadasts— for whom it might have 
been a type of advertisement— the sculpture was simply one of the 
many semi-secular entertainments formerly provided by the temple. 
This view does not debase the undoubted beauty of the sculptor’s 
art, it simply puts it in a different light . 134 It would be useful to learn 
if erotic sculpture is found on other Kalamukha temples, especially 
those which are known to have maintained devaddsls . The Hoysala 
style Mallikarjuna temple at Kalsi in the same district contains 
similar sculpture and may well have been staffed originally by 
Kalamukha priests . 135 

!30Ed. ARM AD 1929, p. 130. 

131 See Mysore Gazetteer, V, 1282. We visited the temple in March 1966. 

132 See below, p. 185. 

133 Ed. R.A. Sastri, pp. 19-21. 

134 Much the same evaluation has been persuasively argued by N.C. Chaudhuri, 
The Continent of Circe, pp. 217-20. For a different view see P. Chandra, The Kaula- 
Kapalika Cults at Khajuraho,’ La lit Kala, Nos. 1-2 (1955-56), pp. 98-107. 

135 Visited by us in March, 1966. 
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Some of the successors of Varesvara are mentioned in grants 
made to other temples in Belagave. In a.d. 1098 the chief priest of 
the Tripurantaka temple was Caturanana-pan^ita, 136 in 1113 
Kriyasakti-pandita, 137 and between about 1150 and 1180 Jnana- 
sakti-pandita-deva. 138 

The founder of this priesthood, Kasmira-deva, may be the donee 
in a grant made by a local chief to the Mallikarjuna temple at 
Begur-agrahara in the same district. 139 This chief issued his donation 
after washing the feet of Ka§mira-pandita-deva, a supporter of the 
Kalamukha-samaya and a member of the &akti-parise and Bhujanga 
. . . The remainder is defaced. 

A 1074-75 inscription from the city of Bijapur mentions a line 
of Kalamukha ascetics founded by one Bhujanga-devacarya. 140 
His immediate disciple was Trilocana and a later member of the 
line was called Kasmira. These names suggest some relation with 
the ascetics at Mattikote, Belagave and Begur-agrahara, but 
there is no way to confirm it. This Bijapur priesthood also appears 
in two grants from Muttagi, a village in Bijapur District. 141 

Two eleventh century epigraphs from Dharwar District which 
mention only the Sakti-par$e should also be noted here. In 1067 
a local official of A<^ur donated three-hundred palm trees to the 
KaleSvara temple and its dcarya Balacandra-pandita of the Sakti- 
parse. 142 In 1058 Somesvara Fs feudatory Indrakesiyarasa made 
a gift to the temple of Jogesvara at Kuyibal headed by the priest 
Lokabharana-pandita of the Sakti-parse. 143 Both ascetics are given 
the usual ascetic virtues but no other information is provided. 



i3«Ed. and trans. Rice, EC, VII, Sk. 106. 

B7ibid., Sk. 99. 

iMIbid., Sk. 118, 123 and 119. 

B9ibid., Sk. 206. 

140 Ed. and trans. J.F. Fleet, ‘Sanskrit and Old-Canarese Inscriptions,’ IA t X 
(1881), 126-32. 

141 Ed. Desai, SII, XV, nos. 32 and 97. 
i«Ed. Gai, SII, XX, no. 285. 

143 Ibid., no. 38. 
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OTHER KALAMUKHA PRIESTHOODS 



The Simha-parisad 

The second of the two known parisads of Kalamukhas is the 
Simha-parisad or Lion Assembly. Grants to temples of this parisad 
have been found in the Guntur District of Andhra Pradesh and in 
the Bellary, Bijapur and Gulbarga Districts of Mysore. Although 
the temples are spread over a large area, they are only five in number 
and contain a total of only eight relevant inscriptions. It is probable, 
therefore, that this group was less influential than the Sakti-parisad, 
or at least received less royal and official support. 

The Siipha-pari$ad is first mentioned in the undated Tan^ikon^a 
grant of the Eastern Calukya king Ammaraja II, who ruled over 
Vengi and parts of Kalinga between a.d. 946 and 970. 1 The grant 
is written in Sanskrit and registers the donation, by the king, of 
Tantfikontfa and three other villages for the god UmamaheSvara 
in the temple (devdlaya) called Samas ta-bhu vana §r ay a . The temple 
was located in the city Vijayavatl, the modern Vijayawada or Bez- 
wada on the Krishna River about sixty miles from the river’s mouth. 
According to the inscription, the temple was originally established 
by Vijayaditya Narendramrgaraja, who must be Vijayaditya II 
(c. a.d. 799-847) of the same dynasty. On the occasion of the summer 
solstice (uttarayana) Ammaraja II made a gift for the increase of 
his country, lineage, life, health, and supremacy, in order to provide 
for temple repairs, bali, naivedya, music ( atodya), and a free feeding 
house ( satra) . After delineating the boundaries of the four villages, 
the inscription praises a line of ‘Kalamukha’ priests belonging to 
the Simha-parisad. The diagram of their spiritual genealogy is 
given on next page. 2 

If we calculate twenty years for each generation of teachers, 
Lakasipu-Pasupati must have taught over 100 years earlier than 

*Ed. B.V. Krishnarao, El, XXIII, 161-170. 

2 The editor B.V. Krishnarao interprets the genealogy slightly differently . He makes 
Kalamukhendra an alias of Pasupati II and identifies PaSupati II and III. The 
interpretation turns on the meaning of adi in the expression Kalamukhendradya- 
paranama. 




